EMBERG*  rayon,  Aristocrat  of  Man  Made  Yarns,  is  now 
in  use  Ly  many  of  America’s  leading  kosiery  manufacturers.  To  Le  sure  tkat  tke 


stockings  you  kuy  are  made  witk  BEMBERG  rayon,  look  for  the  BEMBERG  name. 

r 

*BEMBERG  Is  the  registered  trade-mark  of  AMERICAN  BEMBERG  CORPORATION 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  YOUR 
TOWELS  LAST  LONGER 


•  DO  NOT  ALLOW  TO  BECOME  TOO  SOILED  BEFORE  LAUNDERING 

•  FLUFF-DRY  TERRY  TOWELS-NEVER  IRON 

•  CUT  OFF  SNAGGED  LOOPS.  NEVER  PULL 

•  MEND  SELVAGE  AND  OTHER  BREAKS 

•  BUY  GOOD-QUALITY  TOWELS  . . .  ALWAYS  THE  BEST  ECONOMY 


□  Ledge  Card  —  32  x  38  inches.  Number  needed _ 

□  Counter  Card  —  16x19  inches.  Number  needed _ 

NAME—  -  - 

STOKE—  DEPT. 


STREET  ADDRESS- 


In  your  department... 


STORE  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT,  CANNON  MILLS,  Inc. 

Dept.  N-1,  70  Wortk  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  us  tke  following  free  display  pieces,  litkograpked 
in  6  colors,  die-cut,  witk  easel  back: 
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ihe  army 
never  heard 
of  me 


“My  name  is  Tyre  Wood. 

Been  sorting  wool  for  Chatham 
now  for  over  40  years. 

They  say  Tyre  Wood  can  tell  you 
with  his  finger-tips  the  country 
every  bale  of  raw  wool  comes  from. 

Mebbe  so. 

Today,  much  of  the  wool  these  fin¬ 
gers  are  sorting,  is  going  into  blan¬ 
kets  for  the  Army. 

The  boys  in  the  Army  never  heard 
of  Tyre  Wood,  but  it  makes  me  feel 
good  to  know  Pm  helping  keep 
them  warm  on  bitter  wintry  nights. 

Pm  too  old  to  fight.  But  I  can 
work” 


s: 


1 


TO  THE  BLANKET  BUYER:  Most  of  Chatham’s 
production  is  now  devoted  to  blankets  for  the 
Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  but  subject  to 
further  military  demands,  we  shall  do  our  best 
to  continue  to  meet  your  needs. 

TO  THE  BLANKET  SELLER:  Chatham,  pioneers  in 
informative  labeling,  gives  you  the  famous 
Chatham  Informative  Label  with  all  the  facts 
conservation- minded  customers  want  to  know, 
enabling  you  to  offer  real  wartime  selling  service, 
providing  timely  tie-ups  with  conservationthemes. 

Chatham  Manufacturing  Company,  Elkin,  N.  C. 
57  Worth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CAf^ 
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EUl  Gtueral  Electric  manufacturing  facilities  and  people  are  under  orders.  Uncle  Sam’s 
ers.  Twenty-four  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week,  holidays  and  all.  It's  a  full-time, 
lime,  on-time  job. 

)(>n’t  think  we’ve  forgotten  you,  though.  G-E  keeps  on  building  good-will  for  G-E 
ilefs.  I.iH)k  up  there  at  the  January  Post  advertisement.  See  how  the  G-E  Consumers 
iiitute  is  making  lasting  friends  for  you  .  .  .  now  and  post  war! 

i^laybe  you  haven’t  any  G-E  Appliances  to  .sell  today.  But  here’s  a  promise:  you  will 
t  better  G-E  Appliances  than  ever  to  sell  tomorrow.  We’re  learning  many  new  and 
ding  things  in  our  war  work.  How  to  use  new,  better  materials,  new  machines,  new 
hods — we’re  acquiring  new  skills — for  tomorrow's  better  world. 
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Cieneral  Electric  adsertisements  —  io«r 
Jill  erlisemeiils  —  appear  each  month  in 
national  magazines.  Read  them.  Talk  about 
them.  Tell  your  friends  about  them.  Tear 
them  out  and  hang  them  for  all  to  see.  Use 
this  monthly  check  list  to  find  them  fast. 

MAGAZINE  ISSUE  DATE 

Saturday  Evening  Ptist  Jan.  6  Jan.  9 
Ciollier's  Jan.  29  Eeb.  Ct 

l.ife  Jan.  29  Eeb.  1 

Ladies’  Home  Journal  Jan.  28  Eebruary 

McCall’s  Magazine  Jan.  29  Eebruary 

Better  Homes  ic  (lardens  Jan.  27  February 

House  &  Garden  Jan.  20  Eebruary 

Household  Magazine  Jan.  18  February 

Wtiman’s  Day  Jan.  22  Eebruary 

Successful  Farming  Jan.  19  February 


G-E  INSTITUTE 
EXTENDED  TO  MEET 
U.S.  WAR  NEEDS 


G-E  Consumers  Institute  Proves 
Wartime  Worth  to  Housewives 

To  an  earnest  proup  of  scientists,  en¬ 
gineers  and  home,  economists  at  the 
(ieneral  Klectric  Consumers  Institute  in 
Bridgeport,  ('onn.,  rightfully  goes  credit 
for  a  hehind-the-.scenes  story  of  ingenu¬ 
ity  and  hard  work;  coupled  with  a  very 
definite  devotion  to  duty. 

Long  before  I’earl  Harbor,  the  Insti¬ 
tute  began  the  conversion  of  its  many- 
fold  homemaking  activities  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  nation  rapidly  preparing  to 
live  under  a  defense  economy. 

With  the  actual  outbreak  of  war  the 
work  of  the  Institute  took  on  an  impor¬ 
tance  that  soon  rated  it  as  an  outstand¬ 
ing  .service  to  homemakers  in  wartime. 
F’romthe  Institute’s  laboratories, exper¬ 
imental  kitchens,  and  test  laundries  have 
come  a  steadily  increasing  flow  of  facts 
and  practical  help  for  America’s  house¬ 
wives  and  mothers  on  the  Home  Front. 

Consumer  Needs  Foreseen 

The  people  who  man  the  Institute  take  ! 
the  long-range  view  of  the  war  picture 
and  consequently  have  anticipated  most 
of  today’s  needs  long  in  advance  of  actu¬ 
ality.  Institute’s  Economists  are  out 
ahead  of  the  times  with  practical  infor¬ 
mation  on  E^ood  Conservation:  Menu 
Planning  for  War  Worker’s  Meals  and 
lunch  boxes;  Nutrition  for  the  average 
family;  time  and  money  saving  ways  to 
buy  and  prepare  foods;  new  facts  on 
latest  food  processing  methods  such  as 
dehydration  and  quick-freezing,  etc. 

Test  Labs  Work  Overtime 

Over  in  the  Institute’s  test  laundries 
there  are  research  experts  who  actually 
make  a  science  of  clothes-saving  based 
on  correct  washing,  ironing  and  mending 
methods.  Since  the  conversion  of  the  en¬ 
tire  appliance  industry  to  war  produc¬ 
tion,  the  Institute  has  intensified  its  en¬ 
gineering  studies  of  the  proper  use  and 
care  of  appliances  in  the  home,  to  make 
them  last  for  the  duration.  About  the 
only  thing  the  war  has  left  untouched  in 
the  Institute’s  sixteen  year  history,  is 
their  method  of  making  the  results  and 
findings  of  their  research  and  study 
available  to  all  homemakers. 

These  facts  are  still  regularly  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Institute’s  handy,  practical 
booklets  and  pamphlets  and  offered  to 
any  homemaker  free  of  charge.  The  war 
has,  however,  greatly  increased  the  num¬ 
ber  of  different  booklets  now  available. 
Consumer  consultations  in  the  field  and 
at  headquarters  are  being  continued  as 
in  the  past,  but  with  wartime  topics  as 
their  discussion  basis. 

It’s  a  great  tribute  to  the  people  of  the 
Institute  who  have  stuck  to  their  guns  in 
order  to  help  America’s  Homemakers 
through  these  trying  times.  Unsung  war 
workers  tho’  they  may  be,  their  reward 
comes,  as  they  say,  in  the  countless  com¬ 
ments  received  from  women-friends,new 
and  old,  all  over  the  country  who  seem 
to  pretty  much  agree  on  the  G-E  Con¬ 
sumers  Institute  as  a  source  of  practical 
help  in  home-making  .  .  .  now  more  vital 
than  ever.  And  from  this  same  Institute, 
as  in  the  past  will  come  the  ideas  and 
designs  for  those  wondrous  new  appli¬ 
ances  for  tomorrow’s  brighter,  world. 
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Tinkering  With  the  Economic  Machine! 


A  FEW  days  ago,  announcement  was  made 
that  a  Southern  senator  has  prepared 
^  a  bill  for  submission  to  the  new  Con¬ 
gress  which  would  authorize  the  creation  of 
a  National  Marketing  System  which  would 
eliminate  “the  middle  men”,  and  presumably 
would  be  hnanced  by  the  government. 

Apparently  his  purpose  is  to  have  such  a 
National  Marketing  System  operate  in  the 
field  of  foods.  The  announcement  explained 
that  the  author  of  this  bill  had  found  that 
“consumers  frequently  pay  200  percent  of 
the  price  which  the  farmer  receives  for  his 
products.” 

To  any  unprejudiced  mind  it  will  at  once 
be  apparent  that  it  is  completely  inaccurate 
to  use  such  figures  without  careful  explana¬ 
tion  of  all  that  is  involved.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  certain  fruits  and  vegetables  which 
may  reach  the  consumer  without  further  pro¬ 
cessing,  the  farmer’s  product  is  seldom  if  ever 
finished  food. 

In  the  difference  in  price  which  the  con¬ 
sumer  pays  above  what  the  farmer  receives, 
there  are  many  additional  items  of  expense, 
all  of  them  inevitable  and,  for  the  most  part, 
representing  additional  labor  which  has  had 
to  be  employed  in  order  that  the  product  of 
the  farmer’s  fields  may  reach  the  consumer  in 
the  state  and  at  the  time  fitted  for  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  use. 

We  recall  that  in  the  days  following  the 
previous  war,  when  the  Lever  law  was  being 
invoked  against  retailers  and  charges  of  profi¬ 
teering  filled  the  air,  the  then  president  of 
a  great  w(X)len  company  chose  that  as  the 
appropriate  moment  to  issue  a  statement  that 


his  company  received  only  $3,25  from  the 
manufacture  of  a  suit  of  men’s  clothing.  .\s 
his  company  did  not  make  men’s  clothing  it 
was  a  little  difficult  to  understand  his  right  to 
figure  what  liis  company  received  on  that 
basis. 

Similarly,  a  few  years  ago,  a  labor  leader 
made  the  statement  that  out  of  a  dress  selling 
for  $9.75  labor  got  only  some  such  figure  as 
$1.18.  He  was  thinking,  of  course,  only  of 
the  labor  performed  by  members  of  his  own 
immediate  union.  That  statement  was  made 
at  a  time  when  both  manufacturers  and  re¬ 
tailers  were  losing  money  on  their  operations, 
so  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  labor— in  all  the 
fields  connected  with  the  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  dress— actually  was  receiving 
more  than  100  percent  of  the  final  price. 

Too  many  folks  have  fallen  into  the  habit 
of  loose  thinking  with  regard  to  the  prices 
which  consumers  pay.  It  should  be  easy  to 
recognize  that  outside  of  profit  margins,  whiclr 
in  the  case  of  retailers  and  probably  others 
are  modest,  all  costs  have  a  way  of  turning 
out  to  be  the  cost  of  employing  human  beings. 

Perhaps  it  is  natural  for  the  average  man  ’ 
to  recognize  only  his  own  immediate  labor 
cost.  He  usually  fails  to  appreciate  the  fact 
that  every  item  in  his  cost  Ixxjk  represents 
chiefly  the  labor  costs  of  others  with  Avhom  he 
deals.  WMiat  he  pays  for  his  raw  materials,  or 
for  finished  merchandise,  he  does  not  label 
labor  cost.  The  item  of  supplies  he  fails  to 
recognize  as  labor  cost.  His  rent  is  just  his 
rent.  He  does  not  realize  lie  really  is  paying 
for  all  the  labor  that  went  into  the  production 
of  the  building  materials,  tlie  construction  of 
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the  building  and  the  labor  service  involved 
in  its  upkeep.  Taxes  are  merely  taxes.  He 
does  not  stop  to  reflect  that  the  government 
uses  his  tax  money  to  employ  labor.  Insur¬ 
ance  he  never  thinks  of  as  a  labor  cost  and 
yet  it  is.  He  talks  of  transportation  cost  but 
fails  to  see  the  labor  involved  in  it. 

The  Senator  who  is  going  to  eliminate  the 
middle  men  with  his  National  Marketing  Sys¬ 
tem  would  be  engaged  in  more  intelligent 
work  if  he  were  to  go  into  an  industrial  plant 
and  arbitrarily  yank  out  some  of  the  imp>or- 
tant  parts  of  a  great  machine  about  whose 
workings  he  knows  nothing.  At  least  he 
would  only  wreck  one  plant.  The  man  who 
is  led  by  theories  which  grow  out  of  ignorance 
to  tear  the  economic  machine  apart  is  dealing 
a  much  more  serious  blow  to  all  his  fellow 
citizens  including  whatever  particular  group 
he  wishes  to  help. 

.•\t  present  the  nation  is  involved  in  a  great 
war.  Manpower  is  needed  to  do  the  jobs 
which  government  must  have  done  and  that 
manpower  must  be  provided  no  matter  what 
the  cost.  Men  in  business  recognize  this  unas¬ 
sailable  fact  and  will  govern  themselves  and 
their  thinking  accordingly.  If  the  necessary 
giving  way  to  the  war  effort  by  civilians,  and 
those  who  serve  civilians,  results  in  putting 
many  enterprises  out  of  business,  that  will  be 
something  which  must  be  accepted  for  the 
national  good. 

If  such  a  result  is  inevitable  it  must  be  ac¬ 
cepted,  but  il  seems  to  m  that  business— all 
business— has  an  obligation  to  protest  against 
the  unnecessary  sabotageing  of  the  economic 
order! 

It  comes  easily  nowadays  to  talk  about  the 
|)ossibility  of  the  war  putting  |>eople  out  of 
business  and  in  some  quarters  this  seems  to 
be  regarded  as  something  greatly  to  be  desired. 

We  should  remember  that  some  day  the 
war  will  be  over  and  our  greatest  problem 
is  going  to  be  to  create  a  high  level  of  employ¬ 
ment.  When  that  time  comes,  every  business 
concern  will  be  an  important  national  asset 
and,  insofar  as  the  carrying  on  of  the  war 
will  permit,  every  business  concern  now  in 
existence  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
continue  in  operation. 

Just  now  we  face  a  possible  shortage  of 
manpower.  This  leads  to  a  conclusion  that 
there  are  too  many  people  engaged  in  civilian 
business.  Many  business  concerns  may  be 
forced  to  suspend  but  such  suspension  should 


not  be  among  the  deliberate  objectives  of  a 
democratic  government.  , 

Business  has  come  to  a  general  understand¬ 
ing  that  during  war  time  there  can  be  no 
justification  for  “business  as  usual.”  Those 
who  now  hold  wartime  authority  should  be 
as  quick  to  recognize  that,  when  the  war  is 
over,  it  would  be  fully  as  tragic  a  mistake  to 
believe  that  our  normal  economy  should  be 
based  upon  the  necessary  curtailments  of  war. 
In  time  of  war  we  must  prepare  for  peace! 

After  all,  business,  which  has  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  so  much  adulation  on  the  one  hand 
and  of  untempered  condemnation  on  the 
other,  is  merely  the  more  or  less  orderly  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  common  affairs  of  life.  It 
is  conducted  for  profit  because  no  greater 
stimulus  than  the  profit  motive  ever  has  been 
developed  by  man,  but  all  business  recog¬ 
nizes  that  the  service  it  renders  must  precede 
the  profit  it  expects. 

The  only  field  of  opportunity  for  any  hu¬ 
man  being  is  in  the  service  of  others.  This 
is  true  of  the  lawyer  and  the  law  maker,  the 
professor  spinning  out  his  shining  theories, 
the  preacher  and  the  bricklayer,  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  the  actor,  the  retailer  and  the 
writer  of  books,  and  of  all  the  countless 
others  upon  whose  efforts  rest  the  thing  we 
call  civilization.  So  long  as  we  serve  there  can 
be  no  gradations  of  value  and  merit  inherent 
among  the  different  fields  in  which  we  work. 

The  one  great  lesson  which  all  business 
men  must  have  learned  during  the  last  decade 
is  that  business  serves,  and  must  serve,  a  two¬ 
fold  purpose.  It  is  not  enough  so  to  organize 
the  processes  of  business  that  a  bountiful  sup¬ 
ply  of  goods  and  services  will  be  available  for 
the  general  public.  Business  must  do  that  but 
it  must  also  realize  that  only  through  the 
tasks  which  must  l)e  performed  in  the  service 
of  that  public  can  the  public  itself  find  the 
means  to  the  taking  of  their  full  share  of  the 
goods  and  services  provided. 

No  one  can  live  alone.  Our  products  of 
hand  and  brain  have  value  only  because  other 
men  need  them.  If  some  of  these  glittering 
theories,  like  the  proposal  for  a  National  Mar¬ 
keting  System,  could  be  put  into  play,  the 
result  would  be  to  push  so  many  folks  away 
from  the  economic  table  that  the  producer, 
who  now  accepts  all  the  supplementary  serv¬ 
ices  which  make  consumption  of  his  products 
jx)ssible,  would  find  himself  deprived  of  the 
greater  part  of  his  market. 
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^^/e’re  over  20,000  feet  now  (the  coffee’s  frozen  in 
the  thermos)  and  that’s  the  Zuyder  Zee  below. 
We  must  be  halfway  across  Holland. 

Fuimy  thing  what  happens  to  a  fellow  .  .  . 

Those  are  the  same  old  stars  and  the  same  old 
moon  that  the  girl  and  I  were  looking  at  last 
Christmas. 

And  here  I  am— flying  300  miles  an  hour  in  a 
bubble  of  glass,  with  ten  tons  of  T.  N.  T. 

Somehow — this  isn’t  the  way  I  imagined  it  at 
all,  the  day  I  enlisted.  Don’t  get  me  wrong— sure  I 
was  sore  at  the  Japs  and  the  Nazis — but  mostly,  it 
was  the  thrill  of  the  Great  Adventure. 

Well,  I  know  now — the  real  reasons — why  I’m 
up  here  ptaying  my  first  call  on  Hitler. 

It’s  only  when  you  get  away  from  the  U.  S.  A. 
that  you  find  out  what  the  shootin’s  really  about 
and  what  you’re  fighting  for. 

I  learned  from  that  Czech  chap  in  London.  The 
refugee,  the  nice  old  fellow  who  reminded  me  of 
Dad  except  for  the  maimed  hands.  I  was  dumb 
enough  to  ask  about  it.  “I  got  that,”  he  said,  “for 
writing  a  book  the  Nazis  didn’t  like  .  .  .” 

Then  there  was  the  captured  German  pilot  who 
screamed  and  spit  when  Izzy  Jacobs  offered  him  a 
cigarette  . . .  how  do  fellows  get  that  way? 

And  that  crazy  Polish  pilot — the  fellow  who 
rammed  the  Messerschmitt.  After  the  fimeral  I 
learned  what  was  eating  him.  Seems  as  how  he  had 
a  sister  in  Warsaw  who  had  been  sent  to  a  German 
Officers’  Club  .  .  . 


I  hope  to  h3ll  Hitler’s  home  tonight . . .  light  and 
wind  are  perfect. 

Yes,  sir,  I’ve  met  ’em  by  the  dozens  over  here — 
guys  warped  by  hate — guys  who  have  had  the  am¬ 
bition  beaten  out  of  them— guys  who  look  at  you 
as  if  you  were  crazy  when  you  tell  ’em  what 
America  is  like. 

They  say  America  will  be  a  lot  different  after 
this  war. 

Well,  maybe  so. 

But  as  for  me,  I  know  the  score  .  .  .  you  learn 
fast  over  here.  I  know  now  there’s  only  one  decent 
way  to  live  in  this  world — the  way  my  folks  lived 
and  the  way  I  want  to  live. 

When  you  find  a  thing  that  works  as  good  as 
that— brother,  be  careful  with  that  monkey-wrench. 

And  there’s  one  little  spot — well,  if  they  do  as 
much  as  change  the  smell  of  the  comer  drug  store 
—I  will  mmder  the  guy. 

I  want  my  girl  back,  just  as  she  is,  and  that 
bimgalow  on  Maple  Avenue  . . . 

I  want  that  old  roU-top  desk  of  mine  at  the 
electric  company,  with  a  chance  to  move  upstairs, 
or  quit  if  I  want  to. 

I  want  to  see  that  old  school  of  mine,  and  our 
church,  just  as  they  are — because  I  want  my  kids 
to  go  there. 

'That’s  my  home  town  .  .  . 

Keep  it  for  me  tha  way  I  remember  it,  just  the 
way  I  see  it  now — until  I  come  back. 


DivUlon  of  Nofth-Kolvioofor  Corporofion,  Dolroil,  Michigon 


Published  in  the  belief  that  here  at  Nash-Kelvinator  we  carry  a  double  responsibility 
— not  only  to  build  the  weapons  for  victory  but  also  to  build  toward  the  kind  of  a  future, 
an  American  future,  our  boys  will  want  when  they  come  back. 

Reprints  of  this  Advertisement  will  gladly  be  sent  you  on  request  ^ 
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Here^s  Wishing  for 


Tllli: 


YKAK 


Your  Uncle  Sam,  as  THE  BULLETIN  artist  depicts  him  here  and  on 
the  front  cover,  promises  this  year  to  be  a  grim,  determined  old  bird 
who  has  taken  just  about  all  the  pushing  around  he  intends  to — 
when  that  pushing  is  being  done  by  a  couple  of  palookas  who,  if  they  only 
knew  it,  do  not  belong  in  the  same  ring  with  him — either  in  a  military 
or  economic  sense.  Since  one  of  them  slipped  over  that  memorable 
sneak  punch,  which  he  forgot  to  duck  at  Pearl  Harbor,  the  old  guy  with 
the  bristling  whiskers  has  been  pretty  sore.  Most  of  us,  who  saw  him 
get  up  from  the  floor  and  start  swinging,  never  suspected  how  close  he 
came  to  being  counted  out,  until  the  inside  story  of  that  round  was 
released  by  Washington,  but  a  month  ago. 

The  rounds  completed  in  1942,  however,  were  just  preliminary 
maneuvers.  While  he  stalled,  your  ring-wise  old  Uncle  went  into  active 
training,  improving  his  wind,  sharpening  his  timing,  and  removing  all 
superfluous  weight  accumulated  between  fights.  The  old  boy  never  was 
much  for  keeping  in  condition  for  fighting,  having  retired  from  champion¬ 
ship  battling  in  1918,  believing  that  other  folks  hold  as  he  does,  that  it  is 
contrary  to  everything  dear  to  life  to  stage  these  unnecessary,wasteful, 
blood-shedding  contests.  At  heart,  your  Uncle  is  a  peaceful  gent — but 
when  others  hold  that  fighting  is  the  only  recourse  to  the  settlement  of 
international  differences,  he  can  accommodate  them  if  they  insist  upon  it. 

Of  course,  all  this  is  just  another  way  of  saying  that  during  the  past 
year  the  people  of  America  have  been  in  training  for  the  big  job  that 
lies  ahead.  All  of  us  hope  that  1943  will  witness  the  completion  of  that 
loathesome  task,  that  we  may  join  with  all  others  in  the  work  of  rehabili¬ 
tating  the  world  from  a  reign  of  Hate,  Suspicion,  Fear  and  Want,  and 
through  a  unified  purpose  make  it  impossible  for  the  spectre  of  war 
ever  to  raise  its  hideous  head  to  threaten  the  peace  of  war-hating 
peoples. 

Of  all  the  New  Year's  Greetings  we  might  bring  you,  none  would 
be  more  meaningful,  none  more  devoutly  to  be  wished  for  than  that 
Peace  again  will  return  in  1943  to  bless  the  world. 


Inventory  Cont 


GRATES 

it  FIREPLACE  GRATES  weighing 
30  pounds  or  less  may  be  sold  with¬ 
out  preference  ratings  by  WPB  or¬ 
der  effective  December  30.  Produc¬ 
tion  of  such  grates  had  previously 
been  authorized  for  a  limited  peri¬ 
od  in  order  to  make  supplemental 
heat  available  in  homes  requiring  it. 

Specific  dollars  and  cents  ceiling 
prices  were  established  for  steel  fire¬ 
place  grates  weighing  les  than  five 
pounds:  $1.65  each  f.o.b.,  factory 
on  sales  by  manufacturers;  $2  each 
f.o.b.  seller's  point  of  shipment  on 
sales  by  wholesalers,  and  $3  each 
for  sales  at  retail.  A  warranty  pro¬ 
vision  is  incorporated  in  the  regu¬ 
lation,  the  manufacturer  being  re¬ 
quired  to  certify  that  the  grates  are 
"fit  for  burning  coal  or  loood  in  a 
fireplace.”  The  warranty  and  a  tag, 
also  to  be  attached  by  manufac¬ 
turer,  setting  forth  retail  selling 
price,  must  not  be  detached  before 
delivery  of  grate  to  the  consumer. 
The  ceiling  prices  will  be  effective 
until  April  1. 

CARLOAD  SHIPMENTS 

★  A  REVISION  OF  ODT’S  order 
prohibiting  railroads  from  accept¬ 
ing  all  but  specified  carload  ship¬ 
ments  which  do  not  fill  a  car  either 
to  its  visible  or  marked  weight  ca¬ 
pacity,  specifies  strict  loading  re¬ 
quirements  (by  weight)  for  18  com¬ 
modities,  including  paper  articles, 
ceramics,  soft-surface  and  hard-sur¬ 
face  floor  coverings,  glas.sumre, 
paints,  varnishes  and  lacquers. 

BICYCLES 

irAN  NRDGA  STATEMENT  has 
been  presented  to  officials  of  OPA 
and  WPB  in  Washington  urging  the 
lifting  or  amendment  of  restrictions 
on  retail  sale  of  bicycles  to  permit 
retailers  to  dispose  of  frozen  stocks, 
for  which  there  appears  to  be  little 
demand  by  war  workers  who  are 
entitled  to  certificates  of  purchase. 
Points  offered  for  consideration 
were:  (1)  the  burden  of  heavy  fro¬ 
zen  inventories,  especially  in  view 
of  the  inventory  control  order;  (2) 
deterioration  of  the  stock;  (3)  lack 
of  need  by  rear  workers,  reho  have 
little  difficulty  in  securing  supple¬ 
mentary  gas  rations;  (4)  reported 
opposition  of  some  war  plants  to 
workers’  use  of  bicycles  on  the 
grounds  that  they  arrive  for  the 
day’s  work  already  tired;  (5)  need 
of  the  bicycles  by  ordinary  civilians 
who  are  more  seriously  affected  by 
gas  shortage  than  war  workers.  The 
statement  was  documented  by  let¬ 
ters  from  retailers  to  NRDGA. 


PROBABLY  the  most  impres¬ 
sive  1943  New  Year’s  greeting 
the  retail  trade  received  was 
extended  to  it  by  WPB  when  on 
Monday,  December  28,  it  issued  its 
inventory  control  plan.  The  tact 
that  the  order  had  been  expected 
for  weeks  took  none  of  the  elements 
of  a  New'  Year’s  message  from  its 
various  articles  of  regulation. 

While  the  reaction  generally  by 
stores  was  far  frotn  one  of  jubila¬ 
tion,  metnbers  of  the  retail  trade  as 
a  whole  accepted  it  in  the  spirit  of 
“tiecessary  for  the  successfitl  con¬ 
duct  of  the  war  on  the  home  front.” 

Voluntary  Method  Rejected 

For  months,  the  trade  believed 
that  through  voluntary  cooperation 
it  could  work  out  a  plan  that  would 
accomplish  all  that  could  be  hoped 
for  from  a  government  directive.  In 
this  effort,  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  .Association  took  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  part.  The  Association  through 
its  special  bulletins  and  editorials 
in  Thk  Bulletin  for  months  last 
year  urged  retail  stores  to  cooperate 
in  keeping  inventories  close  to  nor¬ 
mal  in  order  to  prove  to  WPB  that 
the  trade  could  keep  its  house  in 
order  without  compulsory  orders. 
.At  a  meeting  of  the  retail  trade 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  in  New  York  in  November  for 
the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation,  retail 
representatives  w’ent  on  record  as 
convinced  that  it  could  be  con- 
trolleil  by  voluntary  methods.  Two 
or  three  days  later,  however,  came 
the  word  that  the  regulations  were 
coming.  Three  days  after  Christ¬ 
mas,  they  arrived. 

Analyzed  for  Members 

The  inventory  order  is  lengthy 
and  couched  in  technical,  legal 
language.  Following  its  issuance, 
H.  I.  Kleinhaus,  Manager  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress,  completely 
analyzed  the  order,  with  examples, 
giving  his  interpretations  and  ex¬ 
planations  in  the  language  of  the 
store.  Briefly,  however,  the  order 
places  under  its  control  all  mer¬ 


chants  who  have  maintained  total 
inventories  of  !>50,000  anti  who 
have  net  sales  of  $200,000  or  more. 
I'he  base  years  are  1939,  1940,  and 
1941.  The  restrictions  of  the  order 
go  into  effect  in  the  second  tjuarter 
of  1943:  March  1st  for  companies 
whose  tax  year  or  quarter  begins 
December  1st:  April  1st  for  com¬ 
panies  whose  tax  year  or  quarter 
begins  January  1st:  and  .May  1st 
for  companies  whose  tax  year  or 
quarter  begins  February  1st. 

Increase  in  Exemption 

Speaking  of  some  of  the  signifi¬ 
cant  changes  in  the  order  as  finally 
issued  and  the  preliminary  order 
referred  to  in  last  month’s  issue  of 
The  Buli-etin,  Lew  Hahn,  in  a 
bulletin  to  memlters,  said  in  part: 

“One  of  the  significant  changes 
is  a  big  increase  in  the  number  of 
stores  which  will  be  exempt  from 
regulation.  It  was  formerly  planned 
to  exempt  stores  with  less  than  $25,- 
000  inventory  and  with  sales  under 
$100,000  but,  as  issued,  stores  hav¬ 
ing  less  than  $50,000  in  inventory 
and  doing  less  than  $200,000  in 
sales  are  now  exempted. 

“It  is  not  our  job  to  wish  Gov¬ 
ernment  regulation  upon  stores  of 
any  size,  but  under  this  arrange¬ 
ment  we  fear  many  department 
stores  will  be  at  a  disadvantage  as 
compared  with  specialty  stores. 
There  are  many  good-sized  depart¬ 
ment  stores  whose  total  volume  will 


O.P.A.  FUR  REGULATIONS 

if  IN  A  BULLETIN  dealing  xvith 
OPA  price  regulations  for  the  sale 
of  women’s  and  misses’  fur  gar¬ 
ments,  the  Retail  Trade  and  Ser¬ 
vice  Division,  OPA,  summarizes  the 
main  points  of  Regulation  No.  178 
u’ith  its  two  amendments  as  they 
apply  to  retailers  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  retailers.  The  bulletin  deals 
xeith  the  principles  of  OPA  regula¬ 
tion,  classification  of  garments,  cate¬ 
gory,  initial  percentage  markup, 
how  retailers  and  manufacturing  re¬ 
tailers  set  their  maximum  prices, 
etc.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from 
the  nearest  OPA  district,  state  or  re¬ 
gional  office. 
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frder  as  Expected 


place  them  under  control  but  which 
have*  departments  doing  substan¬ 
tially  less  than  8200,000.  Such  de¬ 
partments  will  be  subject  to  Gov¬ 
ernment  regulation  while  specialty 
shop  competitors  doing  more  busi¬ 
ness  than  these  departments  may  be 
uncontrolled. 

Other  (Changes 

“Another  significant  change  is 
that  while  the  order,  up  to  the  last 
time  it  appeared  in  public,  con¬ 
templated  the  imposition  «)t  ‘jjen- 
al ties’  at  the  end  of  the  second  con¬ 
trolled  pericKl,  if  inventories  were 
out  of  line,  the  order  as  issued 
places  the  jjenalty  at  the  end  of 
the  first  controlled  tjuarter  for  those 
whose  inventories  are  in  excess  of 
the  allowable  limits.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  penalty  seems  to  l)e  limit¬ 
ed  to  restricting  the  store’s  intake 
of  merchandise  each  month  to  one- 
third  of  the  allowable  receipts  for 
the  quarter,  subject  to  a  minimum 
for  the  (juarter  of  one-third  of  the 
previous  tpiarter’s  cost  of  sales.  It 
is  of  more  importance,  |K*rhaps, 
that  an  overstocked  condition  at 
the  end  of  the  first  controlled  cpiar- 
ter  will  necessitate  the  filling  out 
of  the  report  form  and  its  filing 
with  WPB. 

“It  will  also  be  noted  that  where¬ 
as  heretofore  it  had  been  the  inten¬ 
tion  to  make  the  ‘inventory  year’ 
optional  as  among  three  different 
beginning  dates,  the  order  now 


PRODUCTION  BANS 

★  ^VPB  has  ordered  productiou  of 
certain  office  supplies,  including 
desk  pencil  sharpeners,  wetallic  ftle 
fasteners,  stopped.  Assembly  of 
parts  already  fabricated  may  con¬ 
tinue  until  January  15.  Production 
of  rnetal  repair  parts  for  office  sup¬ 
plies  is  prohibited,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  parts  for  staplers  and  per¬ 
forators.  Limitations  are  placed  on 
manufacture  of  complete  staplers 
and  perforators. 

Production  of  portable  electric 
lamps  and  shades  containing  criti¬ 
cal  materials  urns  stopped  in  De¬ 
cember.  Floor  lamps,  table  lamps, 
bed  lamps,  etc.,  are  included. 


makes  it  necessary  to  control  in¬ 
ventories  on  the  basis  of  the  store’s 
tax  year.  Thus  it  will  liegin  March 
1st  for  companies  whose  tax  year, 
or  cjuarter,  Ix-gins  on  Decemlx'r  1st; 
.\pril  1st  for  those  whose  tax  year 
or  cpiarter  liegins  January  1st:  and 
on  .May  1st  for  those  whose  tax  year 
or  tjuarter  begins  February  1st. 
riiis  will  cover  all  stores  lK*cause 
every  store  will  have  either  a  tax 
year  or  a  tax  quarter  lieginning  on 
one  of  these  three  dates. 

Increase  in  “Tolerance” 

“'Fhe  order  is  improved  by  the 
increase  in  the  ‘tolerance’  jjercent- 
age  by  which  an  inventory  may  ex¬ 
ceed  the  actual  figures  allowed  un¬ 
der  the  formula.  Fhe  original  tol¬ 
erance  of  5  |K;r  cent  has  lK.*cn  in¬ 
creased  to  10  jjercent  for  stores  in 
the  Eastern  and  C^entral  time  /ones, 
and  for  the  Mountain  and  Pacific 
time  zones  to  15  jK*r  cent.  How¬ 
ever,  these  tolerances  ajqily  only 
during  ilie  first  control  cjuarter, 
after  which  they  are  reduced  for 
the  East  and  Central  zones  to  5  j)er 
cent,  atitl  for  the  others  to  10  j)er 
cent,  riiose  stores  ojx*rating  on 
the  retail  inventory  method  in  the 
first  controlled  cjuarter  are  allowed 
only  8  jjer  cent  tolerance  and  after 
that,  only  3  jK*r  cent. 

“It  should  be  jointed  out  that 
as  the  order  is  phrased,  it  will  mean 
that  the  first  controlled  tjuarter  will 
begin,  according  to  your  tax  year 
or  quarter,  on  March  1st,  .April  1st 
or  .May  1st.  During  the  intervening 
jjeriod  you  will  have  the  opjxir- 
tunity  to  get  your  inventory  in  line 
with  the  limit  provided  by  the  ap- 
jjlication  of  the  formula.  I’hus  you 
are  expected  to  be  in  conformity 
with  the  regulation  on  the  one  of 
these  three  dates  which  applies  to 
your  store.  If  you  are  not  in  line 
with  the  formula-arrived-at  limit, 
plus  the  tolerance,  on  that  date  you 
must  fill  out  the  required  form,  file 
it  with  WPB  and  then,  in  the  next 
month,  you  may  take  in  only  one- 
third  of  the  allowable  receipts  for 
the  quarter,  subject  to  a  minimum 
for  the  quarter  as  previously  de¬ 
scribed. 


WOMEN’S  OUTERWEAR 

irSPIilXC.  LISES  of  apparel  for 
women,  girls  and  children  may  be 
priced  by  retailers  and  ivholesalers 
until  February  1,  1943  by  the  same 
methods  they  have  been  using  to 
determine  ceili^igs  for  fall  and  win¬ 
ter  outerwear.  This  is  to  enable 
stores  which  now  have  a  demand 
jor  spring  garments  to  make  imme¬ 
diate  sales  of  garments  which  are 
not  the  same  as  or  simitar  to  gar¬ 
ments  delivered  during  March  1942, 
and  which  thus  cannot  be  priced 
under  Section  2(a)  of  the  (ieneral 
Maximum  Price  Regulation.  This 
is  a  temporary  provision.  Before 
February  I,  ()P.4  announced,  a  new 
regulation  unit  be  issued  to  provide 
regular  pricing  formulas  for  the 
sale  of  spring  garments.  One  of 
its  provisions  will  be  a  prohibition 
against  sales  of  garments  in  price 
lines  higher  than  the  seller’s  highest 
price  tine  during  an  appropriate 
spring  1942  base  period.  OP  A 
stressed  this,  “in  order  to  assist  re¬ 
tailers  and  wholesalers  in  planning 
their  purchases  for  the  coming 
spring  season.’’ 

VACUUM  c;leaners 

★  RETAIL  PRICES  for  used  vacu¬ 
um  cleaners  are  established  by  OPA 
order  effective  January  7  at  Octo¬ 
ber.  1941  lex'els.  plus  an  allowance 
for  increases  in  rebuilding  costs 
ivhich  look  place  prior  to  March, 
1942.  Specific  dollars  and  cents  prices 
are  fixed  for  every  make  and 
model;  a  list  of  these  is  required  to 
be  kept  on  the  sellers’  premises  and 
shouni  to  customers  on  request. 
Dealers  in  used  models  are  also  re¬ 
quired  to  gixie  a  one-year  guarantee 
and  to  meet  a  specified  list  of  14 
performance  standards.  Merchan¬ 
dise  not  meeting  these  standards  is 
classified  as  “rough"  or  “as  is"  and 
loxeer  maximum  prices  are  set  for 
it.  Each  model  must  he  labeled 
with  its  correct  maximum  price  as 
determined  by  the  regulation.  Mini¬ 
mum  trade-in  x’alues  are  established. 


BEDSPRINGS 

ir  DOLLARS  A\D  CENTS  prices 
for  eight  nexe  “xvar  model"  xuood- 
framed  coil  and  flat  bedsprings,  (de¬ 
veloped  to  meet  IVPB  restriction  of 
steel  usage  to  15  pounds  in  a  full 
size  spring,  and  9  pounds  in  twin 
or  single  size)  were  established  by 
OPA  at  manufacturer,  xvholesaler 
and  retailer  lexiel  January  1.  The 
nexo  models  xeere  dexieloped  in 
meetings  xvith  the  industry  during 
November. 
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Post-  War  Consumer  Goods 


After  World  war  1,  almost  a  decade  passed  before  industry’  caught  up  with  the  increased 
tempo  of  post-war  living.  Today,  while  working  for  the  winning  of  the  war,  industry 
is  planning  for  peace  on  a  scale  hitherto  undreamt  of.  After  the  last  war,  corsets  and  long 
hair  had  been  discarded  for  years,  the  “jazz  age”  had  come  and  almost  gone  before  manufactur¬ 
ers  in  general  adopted  mass  production  methods  for  mtKiernized  products.  Today  it  is  industry 
that  leads  the  way  and  sets  the  pace  for  |)ost-war  living. 

Looking  back  a  quarter  century,  many  of  us  are  apt  to  believe  that  the  wonders  of  the 
1920s  (now  commonplace  through  habitual  use)  were  the  immediate  result  of  research  and 
improved  production  methods  brought  about  by  the  war.  Facts  do  not  bear  that  out.  On  the 
contrary,  they  show'  that  industry  was  as  relatively  static  as  the  old  trench  tvarfare  compared 
w'ith  the  mobile,  blitz  tactics  of  today.  For  years  after  the  1918  Armistice  there  was  little,  if  any, 
change  in  products  manufactured  for  general  consumption. 

Radios  were  not  marketed  for  home  use  until  1922— four  years  after  industry  was  on  a 
peace-time  basis. 

For  eight  years  the  corset  business  languished  until  the  introduction  of  rubber  and 
girdles  in  1925. 

Electric  refrigerators  were  not  priced  or  produced  for  {jopular  use  until  1925-21),  seven 
years  after  the  war. 

Henry  Eord  clung  to  Model  T  until  1927,  the  year  when  other  manufacturers  began  pro¬ 
ducing  popular  priced  cars  with  lines  and  color. 

The  hrst  nationally-advertised,  money-back,  guaranteed  fast  color  cotton  fabric  was  mar¬ 
keted  in  1924. 

National  commercial  air  transjjortation  was  not  started  until  1926. 

Today,  industry,  in  the  midst  of  war,  prepares  for  peace.  The  ingenuity  that  is  develop¬ 
ing  substitutes  for  w'ar  materials  no  longer  available  to  us,  is  simultaneously  studying  their  use 
for  improved  types  of  consumer  goods.  Consistent  efforts  to  better  the  equipment  of  our  light¬ 
ing  forces  are  also  being  devoted  to  more  utilitarian  material  for  our  domestic  life.  Accelerated 
production  systems  that  have  speeded  up  our  vast  pre-war  output  are  being  planned  for  faster, 
more  economical  {jost-war  manufacture  of  peace-time  products. 

In  some  measure  this  is  due  to  the  exigencies  of  w'ar  that  have  compelled  tpiick  research 
and  development  and  improved  production  methods  that  dwarf  even  our  own  normal  mass 
output.  But  fundamentally,  it  is  because  American  industrv  before  this  war,  as  well  as  during 
it.  has  been  forward-l(M)king,  has  been  experimenting  w'ith  and  perfecting  new  processes  lor 
improving  many  types  of  consumer  goods.  It  is  industry  that  made  modern  war— mobile,  me¬ 
chanized,  streamlined;  and  it  is  American  industrv  that  will  make  a  modern  peace  replete  with 
new  merchandise  and  buying  habits  that  will  undergo  changes  as  lightning  fast  as  today’s  mili¬ 
tary  metht)ds  and  implements. 

The  pace  of  production,  research  and  design  is  so  tjuick  that  it  is  impossible  to  predict 
how  it  will  affect  our  peace-time  lives.  But  there  are  definite  promises  on  the  near-side  of  the 
horizon.  The  mass  production  of  low-priced,  \ariably  designed  pre-fabricated  homes  .  .  .  spe¬ 
cialized  time  and  food-value  saving  cotjking  equipment  .  .  .  jitney  planes  that  may  supplant  the 
once-promised  two  cars  in  every  garage. 

To  present  forecasts  as  factual  as  possible  of  the  immediate  future  of  merchandise  and 
merchandising.  The  Bulletin  plans  to  run  a  series  of  articles  by  leaders  in  various  fields  of 
industry.  The  first  of  these,  by  Mr.  Eessenden  S.  Blanchard.  President  of  the  Textile  Research 
Institute,  appears  on  the  facing  page.  It  tells  of  the  tremendous  strides  made  in  processing  and 
synthesizing  fabrics  and  the  probable  effect  of  these  developments  on  retailing  as  well  as  con¬ 
sumer  goods.— Bernard  L.  Baer 


7'lie  new  electron  inicrostope 
will  iiiuloiiltteiily  reveal  many 
heretolore  unknown  facts 
about  fil)ers.  dyes  and  (heini- 
cals. 

Samples  of  wool  cl<»tli  which 
have  been  exposed  to  moth 
larvae:  left,  untreated  w(m)1: 
right,  modified  w<m>1.  (Photo¬ 
graphs  (aiurtesy  Textile  Re¬ 
search  Magazine). 


Today’s  Research  Forecasts 
a  New  Era  in  Textiles 

By  Fessendkn  S.  Bl.\N(:hard, 

President,  Textile  Research  Institute,  Inc. 


The  job  of  everyone  who  ex¬ 
pects  to  be  in  business  after 
the  war  is  to  watch  the  shad¬ 
ows  of  coining  events  and  to  try  to 
anticipate  the  shape  of  things  to 
come  which  the  shatiows  forecast. 
This  applies  to  retail  stores,  as 
much  as  to  any  other  group,  for  it 
is  their  job  to  present  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  tlie  developments  of  the  new 
age  which  lies  ahead  and  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  meaning  and  possibilities 
of  the  changed  prf)ducts  which 
these  developments  bring  forth. 

To  be  more  specific  aiul  to  con¬ 
fine  ourselves  to  the  textile  field, 
research  achievements,  greatly 
stimulated  by  war  necessities,  will 
bring  before  the  public  after  the 
war  many  new  fabrics  made  of 
fibers  hitherto  almost  unknown. 
New  finishes  with  new  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  public  service  will  clamor 
for  attention  and  explanation. 
W'hat  may  be  expected  of  these 
new  products  and  how  to  handle 
them  in  ways  likely  to  give  the 
best  possible  service  will  be  prob¬ 
lems  which  stores  will  be  called 
upon  to  answer. 

Before  1920  the  problem  was  re¬ 
latively  simple.  Textile  fabrics  were 
spun  and  woven  almost  entirely 
from  the  well-known  natural  fibers 
—cotton,  w<K)l  and  silk.  Many  of 
the  modern  finishes  had  not  yet 
put  in  an  appearance.  It  was  rela¬ 
tively  simple  for  the  salesgirl  to  ex¬ 
plain  what  to  expect  of  a  fabric— 
except  possibly  in  the  field  of  color 
fastness— and  the  customers  were 


less  likely  to  ask  embarrassing  ques¬ 
tions  about  what  they  were  buying. 

War  necessities,  accelerating  the 
remarkable  accomplishment  of  re¬ 
search,  have  changed  all  this.  Enor¬ 
mous  military  demands  for  wtMil 
and  the  limitations  in  the  supply 
of  wool  available  for  civilian  use 
have  greatly  stimulated  the  blend¬ 
ing  of  various  fibers  with  wool  and 
have  developed  more  knowledge  of 
the  possibilities  of  new  fiber  com¬ 
binations. 

Research  in  Warmth  Factors 

Considerable  research  is  going 
on  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
factors  producing  warmth  in  a 
fabric.  Some  of  us  have  learned 
for  the  first  time  about  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  “compressional  resilience” 
as  a  measure  of  warmth;  for  in¬ 
stance,  it  is  the  ability  of  a  blanket, 
after  compression  and  use,  to  main¬ 
tain  or  re-create  the  air  piockets 
created  by  the  nap  which  is  a 
major  factor  in  the  warmth  of  that 
blanket.  Research  to  bring  about 
increased  warmth  of  garments  used 
in  high  altitude  flying,  where  tem¬ 
peratures  are  often  40  or  50  degrees 
below'  zero,  indicate  that  the 
warmth  problem  not  only  requires 
keeping  the  cold  out  but  keeping 
the  body  heat  in. 

Wool  Without  Drawbacks 

Fundamental  studies  conducted 
at  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards  under  the  guidance  of  Dr. 
Milton  Harris,  Director  of  Research 


of  the  Textile  Research  Institute 
and  Textile  Foundation  have  indi¬ 
cated  possibilities  for  changing  the 
structure  and  achievements  of  wool 
through  its  chemical  modification. 
For  instance,  we  may  see  before 
long  the  commercial  production  of 
a  wool  that  won’t  shrink,  that  can¬ 
not  be  destroyed  by  moths  or  car¬ 
pet  beetles,  that  is  strongly  resis¬ 
tant  to  chemical  agents  like  alkalies 


1 


and  sulphites,  and  tiiat  won’t  age 
from  such  natural  causes  as  sun¬ 
light.  That  means  that  we  may 
have  to  revise  our  ideas  of  what 
wool  can  accomplish  for  the  con¬ 
sumer.  If  the  modification  of  w'ool 
by  chemical  means  can  change  its 
nature  and  possibilities,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  na¬ 
ture  and  possibilities  of  other  natu¬ 
ral  fibers,  such  as  cotton,  may  be 
changed  also.  We  have  already  seen 
the  improvement  brought  about  by 
crease-resistant  processes  involving 
the  use  of  resin. 

Synthetics  ^ 

In  the  field  of'synthetic  filjers 
the  sky  seems  to  be  the  limit.  The 
success  story  of  nylon— made  from 
coal,  air  and  water— is  well  known. 
Some  of  us  are  already  wearing  gar¬ 
ments  containing  fibers  from  casein 
obtained  from  skim  milk.  Yarns 
are  lieing  made  from  soy  beans  and 
{leanuts,  from  glass  and  from  the 


bark  of  the  redwood  tree.  Rayon 
and  nylon  had  already  nearly 
driven  one  of  the  old  filK*rs— silk— to 
the  wall,  when  the  stoppage  of  silk 
imports  from  Japan  topped  off  the 
job.  No  one  can  say  what  other 
new  fibers  will  do,  or  the  extent  to 
which  the  chemical  modification  of 
old  fibers  will  strengthen  their  place 
in  the  competition.  The  history  of 
the  development  of  rayon  has 
shown  that  initial  weaknesses  can 
be  overcome. 

Finishes 

In  the  field  of  finishes  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  military  necessity  on  re¬ 
search  has  l>een  very  great.  Im¬ 
provements  in  mildew-proofing, 
watcr-re|K*llency,  flame-proofing, 
resistance  to  weather,  gas,  insects, 
will  all  have  important  effects  on 
post-war  products.  In  the  field  of 
cordage,  the  \Var  Production  Board 
and  the  industry  are  working  hard 
on  the  development  of  substitutes 


for  manila  from  the  Philippines 
and  sisal  from  the  Dutch  East  In¬ 
dies.  Possibilities  for  the  use  of 
sanscvieria  or  “lM)w-string  hemp”, 
hibiscus  esculente  or  okra  (the 
plant  from  which  soup  is  made) ,  or 
istle  from  Mexico,  and  other  fibers 
known  only  to  a  few,  are  being  in¬ 
vestigated. 

Paper  Process 

Some  men  predict,  based  on  re¬ 
search  that  is  l)eing  done,  that  fab¬ 
rics  made  by  the  pa|>er  process  will 
replace  spun  and  woven  fabrics  to 
an  extent  far  greater  than  many  of 
us  realize.  What  is  likely  to  be  the 
effect  of  this  and  what  results— good 
and  bad— may  be  exjiected  by  the 
consumer  when  such  fabrics  reach 
the  store  counters? 

We  have  given  a  few  indications 
of  what  research  is  doing  in  the  tex¬ 
tile  industry.  Many  more  changes 
are  certain  to  come.  \\’hat  does  this 
(Continued  on  page  50) 


Bruce  MacLeish  Stresses  Continued  Need  of  Advertising 


The  importance  of  main¬ 
taining  constructive  sales 
promotion  and  advertising 
programs  in  the  coming  year, 
despite  the  (xtssibility  of  reduced 
supplies  of  consumer  goods,  was 
stressed  by  Bruce  MacLeish,  vice- 
president  and  secretary  of  Car- 
son,  Pirie  Scott  &  Company, 
sp>eaking  last  month  at  the  an¬ 
nual  business  dinner  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  The 
Chicago  Sun. 

Mr.  MacLeish  reviewed  the 
current  position  of  retail  trade 
in  relation  to  the  present  eco¬ 
nomic  position,  emphasizing  that 
his  “comment”  was  not  necessari¬ 
ly  a  “forecast.”  He  pointed  out 
that  the  principal  limiting  factor 
on  retail  trade  so  far  as  the 
future  is  concerned  will  be  the 
lessened  supply  of  various  lines 
of  consumer  goods.  There  are, 
and  there  will  be  for  some  time, 
he  said,  wide  variations  in  sales 
volume  between  different  lines 
of  goods,  but  the  merchant  faced 
with  reduced  volume  of  sales 
should  resist  the  temptation  to 


cut  sales  promotion  costs  dispro¬ 
portionately. 

“As  I  understand  it,”  he  said, 
“the  tried  and  true  sales  promo¬ 
tion  formula  is  simply  to  make 
people  think  of  your  store  when 
they  are  thinking  of  buy  ing  any¬ 
thing  which  you  carry  for  sale. 
And  you  can’t  make  them  think 
of  your  store  by  letting  them 
forget  it.  market  is  actjuired 
by  diligent,  conscientious  effort. 
To  lose  it  is  to  lose  the  breath 
of  life.  It  is  something  to  be 
constantly  cherished  and  nour¬ 
ished.  It  takes  public  notice  to 
do  that— and  that  is  advertising!” 

In  looking  ahead  to  the  com¬ 
ing  months  in  retail  trade,  Mr. 
MacLeish  said  that  in  order  to 
judge  the  future  demand  it  is 
first  necessary  to  weigh  the  p>o- 
tentialities  of  the  various  factors 
which  will  affect  purchasing 
power. 

“Will  employment  continue  in 
the  present  volume?”  he  asked. 
“Probably  it  will  except  to  the 
extent  that  the  shift  from  one 
tyf)e  of  war  production  to 


another  interferes  with  it.  We  i 
have  already  seen  some  evidence  | 
of  that  in  this  region.  It  is  like-  , 
ly,  too,  that  rates  of  pay  will  not  ^ 
decline.  It  is,  therefore,  probably 
reasonably  safe  to  say  that  pur¬ 
chasing  power  will  not  decline  at 
the  source. 

“But  will  it  be  sluiced  off 
along  the  way?  Will  increased 
taxation  of  incomes  deflect  much 
of  it?  It  certainly  will  in  the  j 
income  brackets  where  the  tax  1 
falls  the  heaviest  and  that  will  ' 
reduce  the  volume  of  charge  1 
trade.  The  shifts  in  spendable  | 
income  will  likely  be  \ery  notice¬ 
able,  with  resultant  dislocations 
of  trade  of  more  or  less  serious  j 
proportions.  But  it  seems  very  j 
unlikely  that  present  tax  rates 
will  seriously  reduce  the  spend¬ 
able  income  of  the  great  mass  of 
those  employed  in  war  indust¬ 
ries.  If  this  reasoning  is  essenti¬ 
ally  sound  then  purchasing  pow-  j 
er  will  continue  in  very  large, 
even  if  somewhat  reduced  vol¬ 
ume.  The  demand  will  be 
there.” 
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MONEY  TALKS 

Make  it  speak  the  only  language 
the  Axis  understands: 

THE  RUMBLE  OF  TANKS 
THE  ZOOMING  OF  PLANES 
THE  CRACK  OF  RIFLES 
THE  ROAR  OF  CANNON 
THE  BURSTING  OF  BOMBS 

BUY  WAR  BONDS 


INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES  CORPORATION 


January,  1943 
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NRDGA  Will  Appear  for  Stores  at  Senate 
Small  Business  Meeting 

By  Morris  rHOMi'soN,  Director,  Bureau  of  Smaller  Stores 


A  COMMITTEE  o£  members 
of  the  Bureau  of  Smaller 
Stores  will  represent  the 
NRDGA  at  the  hearings  of  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee 
in  Washington,  January  19,  20  and 
21. 

Revising  its  approach  to  the 
problems  of  smaller  retailers,  the 
Senate  group  is  now  concerning 
itself  with  three  broad  questions 
which  give  rise  to  the  specific  prob¬ 
lems  of  small  distributors  rather 
than  with  specific  measures  to  coun¬ 
teract  or  olfset  each  ailment.  This 
approach  seems  to  point  at  some  of 
the  basic  maladjustments  in  the 
present  system  and  could  result  in 
legislative  action  or  the  generation 
of  official  opinion  in  sufficient  force 
to  improve  materially .  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  small  retailers 
and  wholesalers  must  fight  for  their 
existence. 

Remedial  Measures  to  Be  Urged 

The  Senate  committee  has 
planned  conferences  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  small  retailers  and 
wholesalers  which  w’ill  hear  reports 
and  opinions  on  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  subjects: 

1.  Government  policy  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  meeting  essential  civilian 
requirements  for  goods  and  man¬ 
power. 

2.  The  voice  of  smaller  retailers 
and  wholesalers  in  government 
policy  making. 

3.  Steps  necessary  today  for  se¬ 
curing  a  competitive  distribution 
system  after  the  war. 

The  new  approach  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  seems  to  recognize  representa¬ 
tions  previously  made  by  the 
NRDGA  through  the  Smaller 
Stores  Bureau  that  smaller  retailers 
were  not  so  much  interested  in  be¬ 
ing  provided  a  fancy  funeral  or 
being  given  artificial  respiration  as 
they  were  in  being  assured  of  the 
best  possible  conditions  under 
which  to  work  out  their  own  sal¬ 
vation. 


committee  of  representative 
smaller  store  members  met  late  in 
September  to  consider  and  prepare 
a  statement  on  a  list  of  specific 
remedial  measures  being  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  Senate  committee. 
While  expressing  opinions  on  each 
of  the  measures  at  that  time,  the 
committee  seemed  to  reflect  an  un¬ 
derlying  feeling  that  the  only  last¬ 
ing  benefit  to  smaller  retailers 
would  result  from  a  positive  rather 
than  a  negative  approach  to  the 
jjroblems  of  civilian  supply  and  a 
sincere  effort  to  avoid  throwing  un¬ 
necessary  obstacles  in  the  path  of 
retailers  struggling  against  the  ex¬ 
pected  and  necessary  odds  of  war¬ 
time  pressures. 

Civilian  Supply  Problem 

The  opinion  was  generally 
shared  that  too  often  gains  in  war 
production  were  measured  only  in 
terms  of  restrictions  in  consumer 
supply.  'I'he  committee  adopted  a 
suggestion  by  Lew  Hahn  that  an 
administrator  of  civilian  supply 
should  be  appointed  with  sufficient 
authority  to  see  that  the  best  and 
most  efficient  possible  use  should  be 
made  of  all  materials  left  for  civil¬ 
ian  consumption  after  war  needs 
are  met.  Under  this  administrator 
could  be  centralized  the  important 
related  functions  of  developing 
substitute  materials,  simplification 
of  lines,  inventory  control  and  al¬ 
location  of  merchandise  and  sup¬ 
plies  on  an  equitable  basis. 

The  smaller’  stores’  committee 
also  felt  that  a  concerted  effort 
should  be  made  to  relieve  small 
distributors  of  all  but  the  vitally 
necessary  orders  and  regulation  and 
that  those  considered  necessary 
should  be  so  simplified  that  the  re¬ 
tailer  or  wholesaler  would  not  find 
himself  spending  proportionately 
large  sums  of  money  and  too  much 
time  and  effort  in  observing  the 
regulations  at  a  time  when  expected 
war  exigencies  have  cut  into  his 
profits  and  when  his  best  talents 
and  his  time  should  be  devoted  to 
keeping  alive  and  filling  the  needs 


of  the  public  he  serves. 

Most  smaller  retailers  feel  that 
these  and  other  problems  might  be 
solved  by  a  recognition  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  nature  of  the  function  they 
serve  as  distributors  of  the  nation’s 
civilian  needs.  ’I'he  morale  factor 
—the  necessity  of  consumer  supply 
to  g(MKl  civilian  morale  and  the 
part  the  retailer  can  play  in  main¬ 
taining  that  morale  should  also 
come  in  for  more  serious  consider¬ 
ation  in  government  circles  in  the 
ojjinion  of  many  corresponding 
ntembers. 

I'he  Senate  Committee  is  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Senator  James 
E.  Murray  of  Montana  who  will 
keynote  the  Wartime  Conference  of 
NRDGA  for  the  smaller  stores  as 
a  speaker  at  the  opening  session  on 
Monday  night,  January  11.  The 
C^ommittee  has  a  good  record  for 
beneficial  and  helpful  legislation 
aimed  at  specific  problems  of  small 
business.  Sufficiently  armed  with 
information  from  smaller  retailers 
themselves,  the  Committee  should 
be  able  not  only  to  give  relief  for 
particular  problems  but  also  to  ex¬ 
ert  enough  pressure  in  the  right 
places  to  correct  wrong  basic  atti¬ 
tudes  among  some  government  offi¬ 
cials  and  agencies  which  have  been 
handicapping  the  retailer  and  slow¬ 
ing  the  jmssible  beneficial  work  of 
the  agencies  themselves. 

Suggestions  Welcomed 

The  members  of  the  Bureau  who 
will  appear  in  Washington  are 
William  Schear,  Leo  Schear  Com¬ 
pany,  Evansville,  Ind.;  Ernest  H. 
Wyckoff,  A.  B.  VV^yckoff  Co., 
Stroudsburg,  Pa.;  Frank  S.  Leiter, 
Leiter  Brothers,  Hagerstown,  Md.; 
and  Harry  Cleaveland,  The  W.  W. 
Mertz  Co.,  Torrington,  Conn.  Lew 
Hahn  will  serve  as  spokesman  for 
the  delegation.  The  committee  w’ill 
be  grateful  for  suggestions  from 
members  to  help  shajie  their  state¬ 
ment  before  the  Senate  committee. 
Suggestions  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Director,  Bureau  of  Smaller 
Stores. 
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PREVIEW 


Spring  1943 
Corset  Lines 


NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 


WARNER’S  for 
COMFORTABLE 

CONTROL 


The  foundations  that 
"fit  like  a  second  skin" 

Famous  girdles  that 
WON'T  ROLL  OVER 

Especially  designed  for 
THE  SHORT  WOMAN 

Light-weight  girdles, 
panties  and  corselettes 

The  brassieres  that 
"breathe  with  the  body" 

A,  B,  C,  D,  bust  pockets 
for  every  figure  type 

Prevent  painful  chafing 
all  the  year  aroundl 


Warner’s  Le  Gant* 
'  Sta-Up-Top  *  girdles 
"Half-Size  corselettes 
The  "Veil  of  Youth"* 
'A’ lure  *  brassieres 
Alphabet  *  brassieres 
"Chgfeze  *  leg  shields 


THE  WARNER  BROTHERS  CO.,  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

^Trademark  Re^.  U.S.  Pot.  Off. 
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The  Corset  Industry  Prepares  for  1943 

By  Peart  Berry 


IN  our  appraisal  of  the  corset  field  for  1943  we  see  the 
American  woman  benefiting  beyond  her  last  year’s  ex¬ 
pectations  by  the  splendid  ingenuity,  resourcefulness  and 
plain  “long-headedness”  of  our  corset  manufacturers.  No¬ 
body  has  plenty  of  anything,  of  course.  Nobody  claims  he 
can  make  the  comfortable  pre-war  garments.  But  we  believe 
every  man  and  woman  in  the  industry  is  doing  his  or  her 
level  best  to  make  an  honest  controlling  garment  out  of 
available  materials.  Every  effort  is  being  brought  to  bear 
to  continue  making  garments  of  proven  worth,  and  new 
features  are  being  added  in  both  materials  and  design  where 
necessary  to  maintain  standards. 


^  Fahriem  and  Rubber  Proapeete 

NO  MANUF.\CTURER  we  have  talked  with  has  told 
us  of  any  one  thing  which  has  come  out  of  this  war  to 
date  that  has  been  beneficial  to  the  corset  industry.  Many 
are  experimenting  on  materials  to  take  the  place  of  elasticized 
fabrics  and  some  of  the  results,  we  understand,  are  encourag¬ 
ing.  No  doubt  the  tradition  that  something  constructive 
comes  out  of  every  war  will  be  upheld,  and  a  revolutionary 
fabric  or  fabrics  will  be  in  civilian  use  before  the  conflict 
ends.  , 

We  know  there  are  synthetic  rubbers  being  produced, 
but  we  retailers  are  advised  to  dismiss  for  the  duration  the 
hope  that  they  will  be  available  to  us.  We  have  been  queried 
by  many  corset  buyers  about  the  availability  of  synthetic 
rubber  in  the  near  future.  One  might  as  well  take  it  upon 
himself  to  predict  the  turn  of  world  events.  We  are  told 
that  there  are  synthetic  rubbers  being  produced  that  are 
better  than  pure  rubber  for  the  purpose  of  corset  manu¬ 
facture.  These  synthetics,  we  understand,  are  impervious 
to  heat  and  perspiration.  But  they  are  not  available  for 
civilian  use  and  it  is  not  known  when  they  will  be.  As  long 
as  such  materials  are  needed  in  the  war  effort,  we  are  not 
going  to  get  them,  and  retailers  are  advised  to  make  plans 
on  what  the  present  production  lines  are  putting  out,  for¬ 
getting  about  the  possibilities  of  getting  synthetic  rubber 
at  some  later  date.  Corset  manufacturers  have  their  fingers 
on  the  pulse  of  priorities.  They  too  have  the  problem  of  last 
year’s  figures,  along  with  competition  to  meet  and  good 
will  to  hold  as  well  as  accounts  to  take  care  of. 

IN  LOOKING  OVER  spring  lines,  buyers  will  find  that 
some  of  them  use  the  full  extent  of  rubber  per  garment  that 
is  being  allowed  under  L90.  They  will  observe  that  other 
lines  have  conserved  and  stretched  rubber  by  placing  gores 
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and  insets,  even  narrowed  panels,  at  strategic  points  to  give 
ease  to  the  wearer  without  the  maximum  inches  allowed. 
In  this  way  the  available  rubber  is  made  to  cover  a  greater 
number  of  garments. 

Almost  to  a  man  the  industry  asks  us  not  to  talk  about 
the  new  garments  in  terms  of  rubber  content.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  retailers,  too,  talk  of  this  season’s  garments  in 
terms  of  what  they  can  do  for  control,  health,  morale  and 
good  grooming.  Don’t,  manufacturers  say,  point  out  that  a 
garment  has  this  or  that  material  because  “we  can’t  get 
what  you  are  used  to.’’  Rather,  they  urge,  sell  all  next 
season’s  garments  on  merit,  on  what  they  can  do  for  control. 
Fitters  are  asked  to  keep  in  mind  that  extreme  comfort  in 
most  corsets  is  an  extravagance  outmoded  by  the  war  effort. 
For  the  duration,  it  is  likely  there  will  be  few  two-way 
stretches  and  little  of  the  standing-sitting  tolerance  as  we 
have  known  it  in  the  past. 

Some  feel  that  it  is  debatable  whether  the  government 
will  take  further  steps  to  conserve  rubber  on  hand  at  manu¬ 
facturing  plants.  Others  feel  that  any  rubber  already  within 
the  plants  is  assured  of  being  used  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  intended.  Finally,  there  are  those  who  maintain  that 
if  the  government  needs  such  stocks  the  thing  to  do  is  to 
turn  to  a  substitute  at  once  and  make  the  best  of  what  can 
be  produced,  even  if  it  be  a  very  poor  best  compared  with 
what  the  industry  has  been  accustomed  to  produce. 

Some  new  materials  are  appearing  on  the  market  which 
are  non-elastic  but  still  have  one-  or  two-way  stretches  to 
give  tolerance  to  garments.  Such  garments  are  constantly 
being  redesigned  in  an  effort  to  give  comfort  plus  control. 
Often  garments  made  of  non-elastic  materials  are  more 
nearly  underwear  than  corset.  One  corset  manufacturer 
who  makes  this  type  of  garment  is  using  as  his  slogan  the 
phrase,  “They  refine,  not  confine.’’ 

THE  JUNIOR  GARMENTS  formerly  made  of  all¬ 
elastic  materials  and  widely  promoted  by  stores  need  a  lot 
of  re-designing  if  their  jxjpularity  is  to  continue.  Otherwise 
the  new  crop  of  juniors  coming  along  will  go  corsetless. 


^  Developments  in  Brassieres 

THE  NEW  GOVERNMENT  RULING  which  allows 
unlimited  use  of  “waste”  materials  in  bras  is  giving  impetus 
to  that  branch  of  the  industry.  Retailers  are  asked  by  bra 
manufacturers  of  long  experience  in  the  field  to  consider 
seriously,  before  buying,  the  requirements  of  customer  de¬ 
mand.  Recent  years  have  seen  a  development  in  bra  manu¬ 
facture  which  has  been  so  ^vell  done  that  the  results  have 
made  many  a  woman  bra-conscious  who  never  before  realized 
how  much  a  scientifically  constructed  bra  could  do  for  her 
figure.  She  has  become  aware  that  “every  woman’s  figure 
begins  at  the  bustline.”  To  flood  the  market  now  with  in¬ 
expensive  “pretty”  bras  which  do  not  do  a  real  job  of 
support  and  contour  improvement,  can  greatly  harm  a 
business  which  was  developed  to  its  pre-war  status  by  years 
of  hard  and  skillful  work.  (Continued  on  page  24) 
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^  Detiveriea  and  Stockkeeping 

THE  LACK  OF  SKILLED  LABOR  in  the  corset  in¬ 
dustry  prompts  manufacturers  to  ask  retailers  to  place  their 
orders  early  even  for  dated  deliveries.  Most  of  these  dated 
deliveries  offered  do  not  extend  beyond  March  or,  at  the 
latest,  April.  Out  of  their  control,  manufacturers  point  out, 
is  the  matter  of  shipping  facilities.  Daily  or  weekly  fill-ins 
complicate  both  plant  and  shipping  problems.  Elbow 
jogging  by  manufacturers’  representatives,  by  phone  or  per¬ 
sonal  call,  is  difficult.  It  is  urged  that  buyers  know  their 
bread  and  butter  business  and  respect  it  to  the  extent  that 
they  cover  themselves  for  shipments  so  that  their  business 
may  be  conducted  as  usual.  Also  it  is  urged  that  buyers 
allow  in  their  budgets  for  promotional  items  which  may 
pep  up  departments  as  they  present  themselves.  Such 
budget  allocation  draws  a  pretty  fine  line  in  stockkeeping 
today,  manufacturers  admit,  but  it  is  important. 


^  Service  ^^Fritia^^ 

IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  NEW  ORDER  for 
service  economies,  it  should  not  be  difficult  for  corset  de¬ 
partments  to  decide  where  service  ends  and  “frills”  begin. 
Few  corset  departments  went  in  for  frills.  True,  they  did, 
like  other  departments  in  the  store,  often  allow  approval 
selling,  sending  out  several  garments  so  that  a  customer 
could  make  her  decision  at  home.  Free  telephone  calls  were 
sometimes  encouraged.  Extra  garters  and  straps  were  often 
demanded  and  given.  Free  garter  and  strap  replacements 
were  sometimes  made  for  pet  customers.  In  some  districts 
small  shops  gave  minor  alterations  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  competition  forced  larger  stores  to  adopt  the  practice. 

Since  the  OPA  order  is  permissive,  many  buyers  are  asking 
how  far  a  store  can  go  to  restrict  such  services  and  to  what 
extent  community  practices  will  make  it  impossible  for 
stores  to  act  independently.  As  for  approvals  and  returns, 
it  is  hoped  by  many  buyers  that  if  women  are  obliged  to 
carry  their  corset  purchases  and  to  return  them  personally, 
much  of  the  return  problem  will  take  care  of  itself.  Corsets, 
and  especially  foundations,  make  an  awkward  package  for 
carrying.  A  reduction  in  returns  and  approvals  would  be  an 
important  economy  and  aid  to  efficient  operation.  Even  one 
trip  out  of  a  store,  no  matter  how  fastidious  customers  may 
be  in  the  handling  of  merchandise,  is  bound  to  take  some 
freshness  from  garments.  Stocks  are  unbalanced  when  gar¬ 
ments  are  out  on  approval,  because  it  is  doubtful  whether 
to  fill  in  on  them,  and  frequent  fill-ins  are  being  frowned 
upon,  for  reasons  already  stated. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  corset  department  supplies  certain 
services  which  are  actually  a  contribution  to  economy  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  customer.  Scientific  fitting  and  altera¬ 
tion  is  essential  if  the  customer  is  to  get  the  maximum 
usability  out  of  a  garment.  The  time  and  expense  that  go 
into  educating  customers  in  the  proper  care  and  the  reno¬ 
vation  possibilties  of  their  garments  are  not  “frills”.  All 
these  things  come  under  the  head  of  a  service  that  is  defi- 
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Though  for  two  decadles  brassieres  and  other  foundation  garments  have  become 
increasingly  important  as  an  essential  asset  to  a  woman’s  physical  well-being,  they 
have  been  sold  — primarily— for  the  contributions  they  make  to  style  and  beauty. 

Now  — in  this  wartime  era  — women  are  ready  for  a  more  practical  point  of 
view.  Working  harder  than  ever  before  in  their  lives,  they  are  more  definitely  consci¬ 
ous  of  how  much  correct  foundations  aid  good  health  and  help  to  prevent  fatigue. 

In  our  own  consumer  messages,  we  are  putting  greater  emphasis  on  the  scien¬ 
tific  support  and  wearing  comfort  derived  from  Maiden  Form’s  brassieres.  You 
who  sell  them,  can  enable  each  customer  to  get  her  full  share  of  these  benefits  — 
by  guiding  her  carefully  to  a  choice  of  the  style  best  suited  to  her  individual  needs. 

Maiden  Form  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  accomplish  this  easily  because 
today,  as  always  . . . 


««THERE  IS  A  MAIDEM  FORM  FOR  EVERY  TYPE  OF  FIGURE!** 


WE  CORDIALLY  INVITE  YOU  TO  VISIT 


during  Spring  Market  Weeks 

Jmmmmry  llth  t*  33rd,  1943 


MAIDEIV  FORM  HRASSIERE  COMPANY,  INC. 
390  MadiMB  Ave.,  New  Yerfc  930Mdae.  Mart,  CUeage  719  S.  Las  Aageles  St^  Las  Aageles 


nitely  a  contribution  to  the  national  economy  and  conser¬ 
vation  effort. 

Already  stores  are  hnding  that  the  htting  of  L90  and 
other  wartime  corsets  is  requiring  more  attention  from  the 
fitter.  Alterations  may  further  increase  as  time  goes  on  and 
L90  garments  become  more  scarce  on  our  shelves.  Such 
service  as  this  is  a  “must.”  Corsets  must  ht  and  do  their  job 
more  efficiently  than  ever  before  for  the  increasing  number 
of  women  who  are  doing  harder  jobs  than  they’ve  ever  done 
before,  whether  in  the  home,  in  the  war  plant  or  in  voluntary 
war  work.  “Our  corsets  must  be  right”  is  unquestionably 
the  aim  of  all  our  corset  people  even  more  now  than  it  was 
in  the  past.  To  attain  this  end  there  can  be  no  let-up  on 
the  service  of  corset  fitting. 


^  Care  and  Coaserraiion 

WE  HAVE  TALKED  A  LOT  about  the  care  of  corsets. 
While  there  is  nothing  new  to  be  said,  it  can  certainly  be 
repeated.  We  have  hoped  in  the  past  for  the  day  when 
women  would  really  appreciate  the  fact  that  corsets  need 
care  to  make  them  last  and  function  properly.  The  day  has 
come,  even  if  it  did  take  war  and  rationing  to  bring  it. 
Women  really  do  appreciate  now  the  necessity  of  caring  for 
the  things  they  have,  and  they  welcome  instructions  that 
help  them  to  do  it. 


^  The  War  Worker  Market 

THE  WORKERS  IN  OUR  WAR  INDUSTRIES  are 
clothes-conscious.  They  are  hnding  out,  through  experience, 
what  tyjje  of  uniform,  materials,  head  covering,  shoes,  etc., 
are  most  practical.  Eashion  shows  have  been  held  in  which 
plant  workers  themselves  have  exhibited  chosen  wardrobes; 
widely  known  designers  of  hne  ready-to-wear  have  contributed 
their  skill  to  the  designing  of  work  clothes  that  are  safe, 
practical,  attractive  and,  as  far  as  is  possible,  feminine.  .\nd 
war  industries  have  given  much  thought  to  the  health  and 
well-being  of  their  workers,  who  must  be  on  the  job  day 
in  and  day  out  on  whatever  shifts  are  necessary. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  1943  there  will  be  some  18,000,000 
women  in  war  work.  While  some  of  the  plants  have  com¬ 
missaries  for  the  purchase  of  clothes,  not  all  of  them  have, 
and  not  all  the  commissaries  are  equipped  to  corset  the  war 
worker  properly.  That  l<x)ks  like  a  big  job  for  retail  stores 
in  the  vicinity  of  war  plants.  We  hear  of  some  plants  which 
have  arranged  for  local  stores  to  have  space  and  privacy  on 
the  plant  premises  for  the  htting  of  workers  for  their  founda¬ 
tion  garments.  Now,  just  how  prepared  are  retailers  to  take 
on  this  job  of  corseting  war  workers?  Whether  at  the  plant 
or  in  the  store,  what  can  the  retailer  do  to  give  quick  and 
efficient  service  to  this  busy  worker  who  has  no  time  to 
waste?  First  of  all,  if  appointments  can  be  made  for  httings, 
time  is  conserved  for  both  htter  and  customer.  Appointments 
can  overlap  somewhat  if  space  jjermits,  to  allow  for  undress¬ 
ing  and  dressing.  As  to  stock,  a  study  of  types  in  different 
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districts  is  helpful.  In  some  sections,  we  are  told,  the  workers 
are  predominantly  of  the  youthful,  slender  type.  In  others 
they  run  to  a  mature  type  that  needs  well-boned  j3[arments 
and  often  requires  inner-belt  or  other  supporting  features. 

In  this  latter  group  are  women  who  will  be  turning  to  strong 

supptirting  garments  for  the  hrst  time,  not  having  felt  the  , 

need  of  them  in  the  pre-war  days  of  less  strenuous 

occupations. 

It  is  important  to  keep  size  ranges  as  complete  as  possible. 

From  those  who  have  been  serving  war  plant  districts  we 
hear  that  most  workers  want  g(X)d  corsets— better  grades,  more 
often  than  not,  than  they  have  previously  worn.  The  ability 
of  fitters  to  judge  quickly  the  right  garment  for  each  figure 
type  is  a  time  saver  appreciated  by  workers. 

^  Rettearfh  Among  War  Workers 

FR.A.NK  H.  KAUFMAN,  Director  of  Public  Relations 
for  S.  H.  Camp  and  Company,  tells  us  of  some  of  the 
results  that  firm  gleaned  from  a  thorough  study  of  English 
war  workers  and  their  needs  and  from  the  observations  of 
d(xtors  at  industrial  plants  in  this  country.  Research  was 
also  done  among  non-war  workers.  Mr.  Kaufman  says: 

“.A  large  proportion  of  the  women  workers  in  war  plants 
are  finding  out  a  lot  of  new  things  about  their  anatomies. 
Doing  the  same  operation  over  and  over  all  day,  either  sitting, 
or  standing,  may  become  a  pretty  fatiguing  process.  Lifting 
and  bending  may  produce  serious  strain  especially  when 
posture  is  allowed  to  slump.  Industrial  doctors  recognize 
the  vast  importance  of  good  body  mechanics  and  are  educat¬ 
ing  workers  in  the  use  of  proper  posture  in  lessening  fatigue, 
which  at  the  same  time  increases  efficiency  and  decreases 
accidents. 

“Since  most  women  are  in  war  work  because  they  want  to 
do  the  best  job  they  can  possibly  turn  out,  they  are  quick 
to  recognize  the  importance  of  using  their  bodies  intelli¬ 
gently.  Many  young  women  who  never  took  a  girdle  seri¬ 
ously  in  their  lives,  are  finding  the  necessity  for  additional 
siqjport  to  their  unaccustomedly  taxed  backs  and  midriffs. 
They  tvant  support  in  the  right  places,  yet  with  no  sacrifice 
of  comfort  or  freedom  of  movement.  And  for  the  most  part, 
they  want  a  garment  which  can  be  worn  under  slacks,  either 
with  stockings  or  short  socks. 

“While  designed  with  the  needs  of  the  industrial  worker 
firmly  in  mind,  scientific  supports  are  ideal  for  women  am¬ 
bulance  drivers,  nurses’  aids,  airplane  pilots  or,  in  short, 
for  any  tvomen  active  in  the  many  fields  of  war  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  thousands  of  home-makers,  faced  with  the 
shortage  of  domestic  help,  are  taking  over  all  their  own 
housework  for  the  first  time  and  discovering  that  every  ounce 
of  energy  counts.  A  large  percentage  of  these  prefer  a  pantie- 
type  support  since  they,  too,  work  in  slacks  or  at  least  wear 
short  socks. 

“The  market  is  important  since  the  great  national  health 
program  sponsored  by  the  government  and  other  agencies 
reaches  into  nearly  every  home  through  the  media  of  press 
and  radio.” 
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Preview  of  Spring  1943  Lines 

A  check  list  of  items  to  be  shown  by 
leading  corset  houses  during  January. 


Chafeze  is  redesigned  sn  that  only 
rubber  is  in  upper  leg  strap  where 
most  needed.  Waistlines  are  adjusta¬ 
ble.  Peach  and  white. 

.Some  girdles  and  panties  have  a 
cross  thread  of  elastic,  the  rubber  con¬ 
tent  based  upon  a  percentage  basis. 
There  is  a  new  material  in  this  line 
which  is  woven  basket  type  with  pat¬ 
tern  woven  in.  Powertex  is  continued 
which  is  non-elastic  and  has  vertical 
stretch.  Half  size  garments  include  a 
rayon  faille  batiste  with  side  panels  of 
lastex  batiste  with  feather  stitch  trim. 
Three  figure  types. 

A  $5  retail  maternity  for  a  best  seller 
is  of  all  cotton  batiste  with  lastex  sides. 
This  garment  was  fonnerly  made  of  all 
lastex.  There  is  a  new  long  line  bra 
design  with  special  diaphragm  control 
w’ith  self  strap  in  average  to  full  sizes. 
The  stay-down  bands  on  bras  are  of 
grosgrain.  .Mphabel  liras  (ontinue  with 
adjustable  straps. 


Warner  Brothers. 
Warnereen  light  weight  cor- 
selette  of  new  spun  rayon. 


-Vrtistic  Foundations,  Inc. 
The  new  version  of  the  Free- 
action  back  in  the  spring  line. 
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WARNER  BROTHERS 

Eight  new  styles  in  the  .Sta-Up-Top 
line  are  introduced  this  season  for  the 
young  and  mature  figure  up  to  size  34 
waist.  These  models  have  cloth  backs 
and  the  tops  are  re-designed  with 
enough  elastic  to  keep  the  top  from 
rolling. 

Many  panties  and  pantie  girdles  for 
the  junior  miss  are  in  the  Warnerette 
line.  New  materials,  mostly  knitted, 
are  included  and  there  are  some  briefs 
in  the  line.  Many  of  these  are  not 
pre-shrunk  and  should  be  sold  a  size 
larger  than  usual,  we  are  told.  It  is  ad¬ 
vised  also  that  they  be  laundered  be¬ 
fore  wearing.  These  items  are  to  be 
sold  as  underwear  and  not  as  corsets. 
There  are  underwear  .sets  of  material 
that  looks  like  chambray  but  is  spun 
rayon.  These  sets  are  panties  and  bras 
in  white,  peach  and  a  blue  deeper  than 
underwear  blue.  The  slogan  under 
which  they  are  to  be  sold  is  that  they 
“refine,  not  confine.” 

In  the  corselette  line,  W'arnerettes  in 
light  weights  come  in  sizes  to  50.  all 
with  a  division  to  give  a  youthful  effect. 
There  are  two  corselettes  with  rayon 
satin  in  sizes  to  44,  one  with  feather 
stitch  motif  with  side  panels  of  batiste 
elastic,  plush  straps,  and  the  other  has 
four  sections  of  batiste  and  four  of 


MAIDEN  FORM  BRASSIERE  CO. 

There  will  be  a  new  material  in  the 
.\llo-Ette  line  designed  lor  every  figure 
type.  It  is  not  announced  at  this 
writing  what  type  this  material  will 
be.  There  will  be  no  all-in-ones  in 
this  line  but  two  numbers  will  be  car¬ 
ried  over  in  the  junior  girdles.  .\11 
the  adjustable  features  known  to  the 
Maiden  Form  line  will  be  continued 
as  far  as  the  rubber  consersation  ruling 
will  allow.  Three  styles  of  nursing  bras 
are  available. 


Maiden  Form  Brassiere  Co. 
.\llo-Ette  in  new  material  for 
this  season. 


ARTISTIC  FOUNDATIONS.  INC. 

I’he  seven  figure  type  garments  for 
which  this  house  is  noted  are  continued 
with  an  improved  free  action  back 
feature.  This  back  is  now  cut  in  a  V 
at  center  to  give  more  control  and 
freedom.  In  the  all-in-ones  side  skirt 
sections  of  Lastique  are  placed  further 
back  than  heretofore  to  give  an  even 
pull  from  the  front  and  to  compensate 
at  the  back  where  elastic  sections  were 
placed  formerly.  On  girdles  side  elas¬ 
tic  sections  are  more  centered  to  give 
an  even  pull  for  both  front  and  back 
control.  Elastic  gores  are  placed  at 
center  front.  Various  length  pantie 
girdles  are  included  with  Lastique 
placed  at  strategic  positions  for  con¬ 
trol  and  comfort.  Most  materials,  in¬ 
cluding  some  nylons,  are  continued  as 
of  other  seasons. 

A  new  spun  rayon  bra  material  is 
featured  in  numbers  covering  three  cup 
designs.  These  bras  are  made  on  the 
bias,  the  cut  and  material  to  give  tol¬ 
erance  but  firmness.  They  come  in 
different  lengths.  Featured  are  bras  in 
skin-like  shades  so  that  there  will  be  a 
minimum  of  “underwear”  showing 
through  the  predicted  spring  fashion 
of  sheer  blouses.  This  house  feels  that 
a  definite  color  or  white  showing 
through  sheer  outerwear  is  unsightly 
and  takes  away  from  good  grooming. 


Distinctly  new  features  are  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule;  but  all  houses  are  retaining,  to  the  best 
of  their  ability,  features  for  which  they  are  noted. 


/ 

Oown  C^orset  Co. 

A  featured  maternity  girdle 
for  this  season. 

CROWN  CORSET  CO. 

Crown  Corset  reports  that  the  line 
will  continue  to  offer  the  most  wanted 
staples  of  last  season  as  far  as  materials 
and  rulings  permit.  Maternity  garments 
which  have  been  “request  numbers”  in 
the  past  will  continue  in  the  line  at 
suggested  retail  prices  of  $2.50  and 
53.50. 

W.  B.  FOUNDATIONS.  INC. 

Featured  for  19-13  are  the  following: 

Style  2200— A  Stylish  Stout  corsette 
for  the  full  figure  made  of  brocaded 
satin  with  imported  type  knitted  elas¬ 
tic  side  sections.  Semi-built  up  shoul¬ 
der  straps  and  average  to  ftdl  bust  cup 
of  lace  and  material.  Controlled  bon¬ 
ing  front  and  back.  16  inch  skirt 
length.  Sizes  35-48.  $18.50. 

Style  2070— An  all-in-one  with  a  15 
inch  skirt  and  lace  and  material  con¬ 
trolled  bust  for  the  average  full  figure. 
Reinhtrced  boning  front  and  back- 
plain  batiste.  Divided  bustline  achieved 
through  faggoting.  Sizes  35-48.  $10. 

Style  2095— A  Stylish  Stout  all-in-one 
of  satin  and  imported  type  knitted 
elastic  side  sections.  Built  up  shoulder 
straps  and  a  full  bust  of  lace  and  ma¬ 
terial.  16  inch  skirt  length,  controlled 
boning  front  and  back.  Sizes  35-52. 
$15. 

Style  1060— An  18  inch  Stylish  Stout 


side  hook  girdle  of  plain  batiste  and 
firm  reinforced  elastic  side  sections. 
Honed  front  and  back  with  waistline 
control  features  of  stretchable  fabric. 
■Sizes  27-38.  $10. 

Style  934— .\  16  inch  side  httok  girdle 
of  figured  coutil  with  reinforced  elastic 
side  sections.  Firmly  boned  back  and 
front.  Sizes  26-40.  $5. 

Style  1064— A  panty  girdle  for  the 
large  figure  17i/^  inches  long  with  up 
and  down  stretch  back.  Side  talon 
opening  and  an  open  crotch.  Satin 
front  firmly  boned.  Sizes  27-40.  $10. 

THE  RITE-FORM  CORSET  CO. 

.Some  of  the  highlights  for  the  com¬ 
ing  season: 

Model  8/174— Front  lacing  founda¬ 
tion  of  solid  material  light-weight  bro¬ 
caded  batiste  with  overlapping  IcKise 
bust  sections  and  solid  back;  bust  dart 
ed.  extra  lung  foundation,  medium 
boned,  hooked  at  side.  Sizes  36  to  52. 

Model  8/172— Long  line  foundation 
with  fashioned  lace  bust,  material  of 
brocaded  batiste,  lacings  at  both  sides 
at  waistline  and  hip.  Back  in  two  parts, 
lower  part  to  fit  like  girdle  above 
waistline  and  upper  part  like  long  line 
brassieic  with  double  row  of  hooking 
in  center  back.  Sizes  36  to  52. 

.Model  5/133— Front  hcKiking  founcla- 


W.  B.  Foundations,  Inc. 
Stylish  Stout  with  imported 
elastic,  brocaded  satin. 


Riteform  (Dorset  Co. 
Highly  styled  foundation, 
firm  and  light  weiglit. 


tion  of  fashioned  lace  bust  and  brocad¬ 
ed  batiste  material,  lightly  boned  and 
has  three  deep  elastic  gussets  at  sides 
and  center  front.  Sizes  36  to  50. 

.Model  5/326—16  inch  semi-step-in 
girdle— hcK)k  and  eyes,  of  plain  batiste 
with  three  lastique  gussets  in  lower 
front  sections  and  two  gussets  at  top 
of  back,  lightly  boned.  Sizes  26  to  36. 

.Model  5/240—18  inch  Side-Hook  of 
heavy  brocaded  batiste  with  two  deep 
elastic  gussets  at  bottom  sides,  one  elas¬ 
tic  gusset  at  center  front  and  two  elastic 
gussets  at  top  back.  Boned.  Sizes  27 
to  40. 

Back-hcxiking  brassiere  with  row  of 
invisible  lacings  at  center  front,  all 
batiste,  uplifting  bust,  long  line,  ad¬ 
justable  all  material  straps.  Made  in 
B.  C.  and  D  busts,  sizes  34  to  52. 

Complete  line  of  brassieres  for  all 
types  and  proportions  in  sizes  from  34 
to  56;  many  with  adjustability. 

GRACE  FORM— CAMLIN 

Fine  hand-loomed  lastex  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  silk  satin  ribbon  is  a  feature 
of  this  house  for  the  coming  season. 
The  same  material  is  used  in  garters 
on  these  models  as  is  in  the  body  of 
garments,  augmented  with  elastic.  New 
lace  front,  two  section  foundations 
with  full  length  hand-loomed  elastic 
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with  setni-houk  side  is  being  shown. 
A  four  panel  model  of  fine  brocade, 
for  the  time  being  has  a  French  lace 
top— also  shown  in  plain  batiste  and 
in  silk  satin  ribbon  with  hand-loomed 
elastic.  To  supply  a  demand  there  is 
a  fiat  busted  hand-loomed  elastic,  silk 
satin  foundation  with  lace  bra.  Many 
models  of  the  high  styling  this  house 
is  noted  for  continue  according  to  L90 
ruling.  There  is  an  improved  materni¬ 
ty  or  health  belt  that  is  light  weight 
made  with  darts  in  the  back  for  ad¬ 
justment  and  an  independent  thigh 
control  feature  which  also  acts  as  a 
lift  and  support  for  the  abdomen. 

MME.  POIX,  INC. 

This  familiar  and  highly  regarded 
brassiere  house  is  now  being  conducted 
by  the  Grace  Form-Camlin  Co.,  and  is 
offering  many  of  the  numbers  popular 
last  season  and  continuing  many  of 
those  "request  numbers”  of  many  sea¬ 
sons  past.  There  is  an  improvement 
on  the  .A1*VV  double  support  patented 
bra  which  has  a  ItMip  to  allow  ribbon 
straps  to  come  through  the  garment 
for  easier  four  way  adjustment. 
Double  V  for  Victory  bras  have  a  deep 
cut  division  for  low  cut  dresses.  Small 
tips  are  offered  in  the  line  for  those 
who  wish  extra  fill-in  for  bust  cups. 

LILY  OF  FRANCE 

A  new  line  of  bras  is  being  intro¬ 
duced  by  Lily  of  France  this  season. 
This  line  has  been  especially  designed 
to  fill,  they  say,  a  void  that  they  see 
in  most  bra  lines  in  retail  stores.  That 
void  being  a  gap  which  exists  between 
the  popular  $1  to  S2  bra  and  the  well 
designed  French  type  numbers  begin¬ 
ning  at  $5.  Their  new  bras  are  made 
to  retail  at  about  S2.50  and  S3.50  and 
deliveries  will  be  staggered  from  Feb¬ 
ruary  through  March.  In  this  line 
there  are  many  such  touches  as  under¬ 
lay  of  fine  laces  on  nylon  marquisette 
with  single  fronts  and  double  backs. 


dresses  and  war  work. 


net  with  satin  ribbon  flat  bindings,  net 
overlay  on  satin  in  bandeaux.  In  long 
line  bras  there  is  an  empire  line  in 
many  materials  and  combinations  and 
a  long  white  bra  in  empire  with  dark 
grey  lace  in  the  French  manner.  There 
is  a  long  line  bra  of  satin  with  lace 
cup  and  a  double  back  closing  for 
firmer  control  of  the  diaphragm  of  the 
lieavier  figure.  sweater  bra  has  less 
pointed  construction  with  conservative 
division.  A  two-part  bra  is  a  distinct 
feature.  This  bra  is  attractively  boxed 
to  facilitate  handling.  Each  section  is 
put  on  independently,  hooked  in  front. 
Its  purpose  is  to  hold  the  bust  firmly 
for  low  back  and  low  front  dresses. 
It  has  also  been  proven,  we  are  told, 
of  value  for  sports  wear  and  a  good 
number  of  war  workers  who  must  do  a 
great  deal  of  bending.  Throughout 
this  line  designing  has  kept  to  a  special 
tutting  to  ease  flesh  at  the  upper  edges 
so  that  there  is  no  squashing  of  the 
round  and  flesh  is  not  pushed  back 
toward  the  under  arm. 


1.  Newman  &  Sons 
strong  support  ff)r  active 
women. 

I.  NEWMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 

The  new  Panix  Pantie  Girdle  is  now 
ready  for  delivery  in  15  inch  and  17 
inch  lengths.  These  garments  were 
brought  out  just  prior  to  the  1943 
Spring  season  for  the  junior  figure,  and 
due  to  the  ingenious  handling  of  the 
Jerseynit  fabric,  a  super-comfortable  fit 
is  obtained  without  the  use  of  elastic. 
The  patented  "Phantom  Crotch”  is 
the  outstanding  feature  of  these  gar¬ 
ments  priced  to  retail  for  S3.95.  Each 
pantie  is  packed  in  an  attractive  box. 

Being  shown  for  the  first  time  is  a 
Panix  junior  maternity  pantie  girdle, 
made  of  the  same  Jerseynit  fabric.  It 
was  designed  for  the  small  mother-to-be 


Corsetry,  Inc. 

One  of  the  new  Nite'n  Day 
numbers. 

who  has  been  accustomed  to  wearing  a 
pantie  girdle— but  it  has  the  addition 
of  two  adjustable  lacings  and  is  lightly 
boned  at  strategic  places.  The  "Phan¬ 
tom  Crotch”  adds  support  below  the 
abdomen.  To  retail  at  S5.00. 

Several  other  models  have  been 
added  in  figured  and  plain  batistes,  to 
retail  at  .S5.50. 

CORSETRY.  INC. 

The  Nite’n  Day  model  featured  by 
this  house  is  being  continued  with  vari¬ 
ations.  There  is  a  jersey  number  with 
rayon  satin  and  satin  lastex  back 
panel;  leno  side  sections  and  a  new 
figure  type  for  average  figure  with  B 
and  C  bust  cups,  full  hip,  and  junior 
with  and  B  cups.  new  crotch  has 
lengthened  inside  leg  sections.  The 
Nite  'n  Day  girdles  have  an  added 
number  with  full  hip  in  various 
lengths  in  jersey  and  satin  with  satin 
lastex.  Pantie  girdles  have  the  same 
features.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
jersey  numbers  be  fitted  a  size  larger 
than  regulation  fitting. 

DOROTHY  BICKUM 

Pantie  girdles  and  girdles  are  being 
concentrated  upon  by  Dorothy  Bickum 
this  season  with  all-in-ones  out  tor  the 
time  being.  There  are  many  satin  las¬ 
tex  backs  and  still  some  power  nets 
and  leno  sides.  Some  power  net  sides 
are  included  and  some  lace  lastex  sides. 
Many  panties  have  lastex  backs.  .As 
has  been  in  the  past,  there  will  be 
many  material  backs.  The  original 
Vagabond  sashes  are  included,  rede¬ 
signed  according  to  Government  rul¬ 
ing.  A  new  line  of  bras  includes  small, 
average  and  large. 
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The  VV'.  H.  Ciossard  Ca>. 
Featured  girdle  t<)nstriitti<»n 
lor  this  season. 

THE  H.  W.  SOSSARD  CO. 

.Model  4774  is  a  Front-lacing  .Mis- 
Simplicity  straight  hip  and  short  aver¬ 
age.  Fhe  garment  is  made  of  batiste, 
lias  medium  Ixming  and  the  back  is  of 
labric.  Some  features  are  hxip-lacing, 
three  button  holes  on  the  back  at  the 
slioulder  line  to  provide  adjustment. 
.S48  a  dozen. 

Model  4273  is  a  combination  for  the 
slender  type  of  figure  and  is  made  of 
Ray-N-Knit.  a  milanese.  Has  a  siiHMith 
one  ])iete  front  but  the  back  is  sepa- 
ratetl  alxive  the  waistline.  S39  a  dozen. 

Model  573  is  a  pantie  Hi-'Fop.  It  is 
designetl  for  the  slender  type  of  figure, 
has  liglit  iMining,  long  back,  a  well  cut 
double  crotch  and  featherstitched 
seams.  The  Hi-Top  feature  gives 
waistline  siiXHithness.  'Fhis  garment  is 
made  of  Ray-N-Knit.  830  a  tlozen. 

.Model  775  is  a  step-in  of  rayon  and 
cotton  satin,  the  back  of  knit  fabric, 
and  has  boning  in  front  only.  The 
Ixittom  front  gore  has  loop  lacing.  De¬ 
signed  for  the  average  type.  S48  a 
tlozen. 

Model  552  is  a  front-lacing  curvette 
corset,  garterless,  to  replace  panties  for 
wear  under  trousers.  It  will  not  ride 
up  because  it  is  a  front  lace  corset  de¬ 
signed  to  anchor  at  the  normal  waist¬ 
line.  Made  of  pliable  all  cotton  knitted 
fabric  and  has  loop-lacing.  Designed 
to  provide  necessary’  support  for  wo¬ 
men  doing  physical  labor.  .S33  a 
rio/en. 

Model  602  is  a  front-lacing  corset 
and  comes  in  average,  heavy,  full  hip. 
tall  average,  straight  hip  and  short 
average  figure  types.  Medium  boning, 
has  IcKjp  lacing  and  a  bias  cut  collar 
to  replace  elastic  at  the  top.  S42  a 
dozen. 


Kenjamin  It  Johnes. 

Figured  satin  with  leno  las- 
tex  sides. 

BENJAMIN  &  JOHNES 

.\  new  spun  rayon  material  appears 
in  this  line.  It  is  lightweight  and  firm 
and  in  appearance  is  something  like 
faille.  Fhis  material  is  used  double  in 
many  garments  covering  all  figure 
types.  .Another  new  material  in  the 
line  has  the  simulated  sleek  appearance 
and  feel  of  nylon.  There  are  pantie 
girdles  in  each  price  range  but  the 
top  and  the  Irnttom.  Many  lastex  backs 
and  some  lace  lastex  sides  are  included 
and  girdles  range  from  12  to  18  inch 
lengths.  Every  figure  type  is  shown  in 
Ixxik  garments  in  heavily  boned  as 
well  as  in  light  weights.  Fhere  are 
three  new  garter  belts  at  SI 2,  S15  and 
SI 8,  one  of  lace,  one  in  plain  material 
and  one  figured  satin. 

Foundations  run  frtmi  S54  to  SI 32. 
Some  nylons  are  combined  with  woven 
lastex,  batiste  lastex  or  other  types  of 
elastic.  Some  are  made  to  sizes  46 
that  are  light  weight  but  firmly  boned. 
Bust  cups  are  of  nylon  marquisette  or 
nylon  fabric.  There  are  rayon  lastex 
satin  backs  and  heavy  types  in  brcKades 
with  lastex  backs.  Some  numbers  have 
Talon  front  closing  and  there  are  some 
front  h(K)ks  in  the  line.  Fhere  are 
numbers  for  junior  and  average  figures 
in  swami  that  are  light  weight.^ 

The  bra  line  is  larger  this  season 
than  was  expected  before  the  recent 
Government  ruling.  It  includes  ban¬ 
deaux  of  spun  rayon  and  many  models 
with  four  Ixxly  adjustments  and  ad¬ 
justable  shoulder  straps.  .A  new  short 
nursing  bra  is  continued  and  there  is 
a  new  long  one  with  front  hook  and 
side  lacings.  .A  new  short  maternity 
bra  is  finished  so  that  the  wearer  may 
easily  atld  new  elastit  for  e*  p  ansion. 


Bon  Fon-Roth  Creations. 
Made  of  Grecian  F'abrique. 
.A  non-elastic  garment. 


BON  TON-ROTH  CREATIONS 

Fwo  new  materials  are  being  fea¬ 
tured  in  this  line.  One  is  called  Gre¬ 
cian  F'abrique  and  is  a  lightweight  non¬ 
elastic  two  way  stretch  knit.  The  other 
is  a  heavier  material  of  the  same  fami¬ 
ly,  called  Grecian  Trico.  In  the  lighter 
material  all-in-ones  are  made  up  pri¬ 
marily  of  this  fabric  or  in  combina¬ 
tions  with  various  other  fabrics  for 
junior  and  average  types,  and  in  heavi¬ 
er  type  foundations  the  material  is 
used  for  side  or  back  panels.  Several 
styles  of  panties  and  girdles  of  Grecian 
F'abrique  are  Ixmed  or  unboned  and 
are  made  solidly  of  the  fabric  or  in 
combination  with  satins,  milanese  and 
l.ustercale.  Fhe  heavier  Grecian  Trico 
is  used  in  all  figure  type  garments  in 
average  to  heavy  type  all-in-ones  and 
girdles  and  is  featured  in  a  pantie  gir¬ 
dle  in  sizes  to  34  waist. 

•A  new  maternity  girdle  with  laced 
sides  is  made  of  Grecian  Trico.  There 
are  also  regulation  girdles  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  and  Cirecian  Fabrique  with  front, 
back  or  side  lacings.  There  are  some 
hand  hxmied  elastics  in  the  line,  some 
nylon  elastic,  also  Darleen  in  patterns 
to  match  patterned  materials. 

POIRETTE,  INC. 

Fhis  season’s  numbers  will  continue 
as  far  as  is  possible  to  follow  those 
offeretl  last  season.  During  Gorset 
W'eek  iiKxlels  will  display  these  num¬ 
bers. 

I.  B.  KLEINERT  RUBBER  CO. 

The  Kleinert  line  for  junior  figures 
redesigned  to  fit  AVPB  regulations: 

•Starting  in  January,  Kleinert’s  will 
reinstate  a  small  but  comprehensive 
line  of  girdles,  panty  girdles  and  gar- 
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ter  belts  lor  junior  figures  ranging  in 
price  from  $1.25  to  $3.50. 

The  materials  used  include:— nylon 
elastic  in  combination  with  Iridium 
oatiste  at  $3.50  in  white  and  nude 
shades  for  panties  and  girdles,  lace  las- 
tex  combined  with  nylon  marquisette 
front  and  back  panels  at  $2.50,  lace 
lastex  in  combination  with  satin  and 
rayon  and  cotton  jersey  at  .$2.50. 

Garter  belts  are  made  of  nylon  mar¬ 
quisette,  rayon  satin,  lace  lined  with 
net,  or  plain  batiste  in  narrow  and 
wide  widths  ranging  from  2  inches  up 
to  8  inches  in  every  inch  waist  measure¬ 
ment  to  insure  proper  fit. 

Kleinert’s  is  continuing  Style  16452 
Maternity  Girdle  for  junior  figures. 
Retail  $3.50. 

S.  H.  CAMP  &  CO. 

Realizing  the  vital  need  for  scientific 
supporting  garments  for  the  woman 
who  is  doing  unprecedented  hard 
work,  S.  H.  Camp  &  Co.  are  offering 
two  new  revolutionary  numbers,  weigh¬ 
ing  only  10  ounces,  as  follows: 

Model  590.  Thigh  length  support 
with  one  adjustable  strap.  The  front 
is  of  reinforced  fabric,  opening  down 


center-front  with  hook  and  eye  fasten¬ 
ing.  Immediate  center  front  comes  to 
the  pubic  bone,  then  cut  away  for 
about  two  inches.  Side  and  back  ex¬ 
tend  well  over  thigh  for  pantie  por¬ 
tion.  Front  and  back  are  joined  by 
two-inch  elastic  band  circling  inner 
ibigh.  .An  elastic  release  joins  side  and 
back.  This  comes  in  sizes  24-30  all 
sizes;  32-34  even  sizes  only  and  is  to 
retail  at  $6.50. 

.Another  garment  in  this  series— 
592— is  of  short,  groin  length  with  one 
adjustable  strap.  The  front  is  of  solid 
fabric,  opening  down  center  front  with 
hook  and  eye  fastening.  The  side  is 
released  at  the  groin  line  with  an  elas¬ 
tic  gusset.  Back  of  support  carries 
separate  lacer  at  top.  Pantie  portion 
is  of  tricot  attached  side  and  back 
and  narrowing  to  a  wide  band  passing 
about  the  inner  thigh.  It  is  released 
over  the  hip  with  two-way  stretch  elas¬ 
tic.  Band  is  attached  to  bottom  of 
support  in  front  with  narrow  strip  of 
elastic  in  line  with  hose  supporters. 
Comes  in  sizes  24-30  all  sizes;  32-36 
even  sizes  only.  Retails  at  S7.50.  Each 
of  these  numbers  has  detachable  gar¬ 
ters  for  wear  with  or  without  stockings. 


S.  H.  Camp  &  Co. 

New  semi-pantie  for  women 
in  war  work.  Detachable  gar¬ 
ters. 


An  Order-Early  Plea  tor 
Reasons  Frankly  Stated 


From  one  of  our  largest  corset  manufacturers 
comes  this  advice  for  the  new  year: 

“Divide  your  stock  into  two  categories— 
replaceables  and  irreplaceables. 

“Replaceables  will  be  merchandise  that  can  be 
filled  in  periodically  because  it  will  be  generally 
available.  By  keeping  these  stocks  light  you  can 
leave  yourself  free  to  purchase  more  heavily  of 
irreplaceables- merchandise  you  will  not  be  able 
to  get  when  present  supplies  are  exhausted. 

“Corsets  with  rubber  must  be  included  in  this 
second  group.  When  rubber  material  held  by 
corset  makers  is  gone  the  present-typ>e  foundation 
will  disappiear  for  the  duration.  Obviously,  it 
will  be  desirable  to  have  as  much  of  this  rubber- 
content  merchandise  to  sell  for  as  long  as 
p>ossible. 

“If  normal  purchases  of  corsets  cover  a  3-month 
j>eriod  it  would  be  wise  to  cover  for  6  to  9 
months.  (Ed.  Note:  Delivery  according  to  in¬ 
ventory  plan) . 

“The  simplicity  of  this  strategy  has  found 
favor  with  a  number  of  important  store  execu¬ 
tives  with  whom  we  have  discussed  the  many 
phases  of  Inventory  Control.  In  almost  every 


instance  they  have  given  their  corset  buyers  the 
go-ahead  to  plan  for  longer  periods  and  buy 
accordingly. 

“Cooperation  between  retailer  and  manufac¬ 
turer  is  vitally  imp)ortant  today— for  everyone’s 
mutual  benefit.  In  department  stores,  where 
hard  goods  and  other  staples  are  out  for  the 
duration,  a  profitable  department  like  corsets 
must  be  worked  for  all  the  profit  there  is.  These 
profits  are  going  to  be  needed  for  making  up 
substantially  reduced  incomes  from  other  depart¬ 
ments. 

“Order  early.  Group  your  purchases  for  bulk 
shipments.  Small  day-to-day  fill-ins  put  a  heavy 
strain  on  shipping,  packing  and  billing  facilities 
that  are  under-manned.” 

“Critical  is  the  shift  of  emphasis  from  material 
shortages  to  labor  and  shipping  space  shortages. 
Corset  producers  are  feeling  the  drain  of  labor 
to  war  plants.  Sewing  machine  operators,  finish¬ 
ers,  shipping  and  stock  room  staffs  are  being 
siphoned  off,  and  replacements  are  scarce.  How 
deeply  these  inroads  on  labor  will  go  is  con¬ 
jectural.  .Already,  some  effect  can  be  noticed  in 
production  and  delivery.  They’ll  get  worse  be¬ 
fore  improvement  is  possible.” 
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"The  Silhouette  Grows 
Slimmer,”  was  the  theme 
of  Martin’s  BT<x)klyn 


Silhouetted  figures  told 
before  and  after  story, 
Oppenheim  8c  Collins, 
New  York. 


window. 


One  of  a  series  of  win¬ 
dows  by  Franklin  Simon, 
coordinating  corsets  and 
ready-to-wear.  This  one 
was  “For  a  Busy  Dav  at 
the  WPB.  ” 
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PERFECTLY  SUITED 
FOR  THE 
NEW  SEASON 


1  HE  Biii.i.etin  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  January,  1943 


Spring  Fashion  Pictnre 


By  Bobbk  Donnf.r 
Illustrated  by  the  Author 


Most  of  the  news  is  in  millinery,  which 
displays  a  light  spirit  and  great  ingenuity 
— In  apparel  the  dividing  line  between 
suit  and  two-piece  dress  is  fading  out. 


bows  and  veils  decorate  them.  Bright,  sparkling  little 
sailors  of  straw  cloth,  woven  straws,  rnilan,  or  niilan 
and  felt  are  all  over  the  scene.  Others  are  larger 
and  in  {x>stilion  mood  with  the  crown  high  and  soft 
in  contour.  There  are  some  sailors  with  oblong 
crowns.  In  some  cases,  where  the  crown  follows  the 
classic  pattern,  its  rigidity  is  broken  by  perky  bows, 
clusters  of  lilacs  or  sweet  peas;  or  colorful  felt  butter- 
tlies  that  seem  ready  to  spread  wing  and  fly.  I  hese 
last  are  delightfully  stitched  and  cut  out  of  small 
pieces  of  material,  scraps  from  standard  forms  in  the 
process  of  blocking  and  shaping.  Odds  and  ends  that 
formerly  went  to  the  ragman  are  lx;ing  resourcefully 
converted  into  loveliness  on  headgear  in  the  Ixist 
brackets.  Felt  lx)ws  are  replacing  riblxjns,  and  at 
times  much  more  successfully.  Cords  and  tassels  are 
being  used,  some  made  from  strippings,  again  of 
scrap.  The  fears  that  there  might  Ije  nothing  to  work 
with  have  l>een  laid  to  rest. 

The  casual,  with  its  supple  variations  and  easy 
adjustability  is  another  classic  especially  suited  to 
this  season.  Newest  in  this  group  are  the  braided  felts 
like  the  Alfreda  model  illustrated  here,  on  which 
ingenious  use  is  made  of  narrow  felt  stripping,  braided 
over  a  foundation  and  reblocked  to  set  to  form.  This 
handling  achieves  an  extraordinary  distinction  and  a 
Ixxly  weight  that  will  carry  it  through  plenty  of  wear. 

For  the  lover  of  the  lieret,  many  models  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  same  braided  manner;  others  are 
manipulated  to  be  worn  in  different  ways.  Tucks  and 
button  loops  are  still  other  details  of  interest. 

In  most  types  whether  sailors,  casuals,  berets,  pxjs- 
tilions,  turbans  or  bonnets  the  trend  is  forward,  tilted 
well  over  the  eyes,  or  straight  on  top  of  the  high 
jxjinpadour.  The  careless  manner  and  back  tilted 
angle  of  the  calot  is  of  the  past,  for  it  reflects  a 
carelessness  equivalent  to  hatlessness.  On  the  other 
hand  the  new  manner  places  even  the  pillbox  atop, 
rather  than  behind,  the  pompadour,  and  preferably 
tilted  forward. 

Crowns  tend  to  height  in  all  types,  except  the 
draped,  flat,  crownless  bonnets  which  rely  on  drapery 
manipulation  and  trimmings  to  give  them  smart  alti- 


From  Alfreda:  A  braid¬ 
ed  felt  casual  with  an 
adaptable  high  crown; 
a  braided  straw  sailor 
with  a  bumper  effect 
brim  achieced  by  four 
shirred  ruffles;  a  dressy 
calot  composed  of  two 
roses  in  off-white  and 
worn  tilted  well  over 
the  right  eye. 


SPRING,  1943  millinery  is  classic  and  tailored,  in 
line  with  the  general  fashion  trend,  but  also 
highly  colorful  and  full  of  variety.  Considerable 
ingenuity  is  manifested  in  the  use  of  available 
material. 

Leading  as  always,  are  fur  felts,  perennials  which 
are  not  on  restricted  lists. 

Straws,  hand  made  and  woven  into  soft,  pliable 
braids,  are  plentiful.  Showing  in  all  good  collections 
are  milans  and  milans  with  felts;  straw  cloth,  both 
alone  and  in  combinations;  panamas  and  toyos;  and 
failles,  jerseys,  wcxrls  crepes,  cottons  and  ginghams, 
combined  variously  or  used  alone  in  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  and  ingenious  manner. 

Millinery  color  is  the  brilliant  saving  note  that  will 
give  lift  and  sparkle  to  costumes  in  which  variety 
is  otherwise  limited  because  of  government  restrictions. 
Narrowed  and  simplified  apparel  lines  make  a  most 
effective  foil  for  gay  hats  and  particularly  for  sailors, 
which  appear  in  great  variety.  Flowers,  birds,  quills. 
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tude.  Most  brims  end  in  soft  rolls,  or  thickened  edges, 
bumper  style,  or  achieve  depth  by  overlapping  triple 
and  quadruple  layers  of  ruffles  or  fringe. 

Among  the  favored  turbans  are  the  drum  shaped, 
the  snood  types,  and  the  Egyptian  headdress  with 
drooping  fringe  over  each  ear.  I'he  directoire  bonnet, 
modified,  with  a  tendency  to  drape  over  the  pompa¬ 
dour,  is  another  type;  and  from  Watteau  is  borrowed 
a  charming  tricorne  tilted  well  over  the  right  eye 
and  edged  with  fringed  contrasting  ruching. 

Important  trimming  details  are  nail-head  embroid¬ 
eries;  embroided  wool  galloons;  quills;  self-fabric 
flowers;  veils  trimmed  with  sequins  or  pearl  sea  shells; 
cords  and  tassels;  grosgrain  ribbons,  some  in  two-tone 
combinations;  and  the  previously  mentioned  colorful 
cloth  butterflies  and  flowers. 

Color  is  very  important,  and  color  combinations 
are  imaginative  and  most  lovely.  Pinks  range  from 
the  most  delicate  seashell  tint,  or  the  cool  tone  called 
ice  pink,  to  cloud  pink  and  cylamen,  shades  that 
deepen  into  soft  violet  tones.  Other  favorites  are 
lilac,  a  blue  purple  that  is  called  Moontide,  sun  yel¬ 
low,  warmer  in  tone  than  lemon,  and  lime  shades 
tending  towards  leaf  and  grass  greens.  Lucite,  a  gray 
off-white,  is  predicted  for  importance.  Chartreuse, 
combined  with  navy  or  rose  or  purple,  is  good,  and 
very  smart.  The  blue  gamut  runs  from  the  very  palest 
tint  called  starlight  blue,  to  forget-me-not,  and  on 
to  deep  green  tones  and  Egyptian  blue.  Navy  ranks 
without  doubt  in  the  top  range  for  staples;  and  so 
do  the  off  and  neutral  shades— coffee  and  sand,  rang¬ 
ing  to  burnished  brown;  gray;  and  natural. 

Bogs 

Gabardines  and  patent  leather  are  often  combined 
in  large  or  flat  bags,  roomy  and  well  planned.  Pastel 
linens  cover  a  range  of  over  20  colors  and  variations. 
The  standard  navy,  black,  natural,  red,  green  and  off- 
whites  are  available  in  attractive  assortments.  Orna¬ 
ments  of  plastics,  catalin  and  lucite,  with  draped  or 
wooden  frames  and  loop  handles  on  large  flat  envel- 
of>es  or  drap>ed  underarm  types  are  plentiful. 

Among  leathers,  patent  is  a  spring  perennial,  and 
capeskin  a  staple  in  all  the  bright  new  colors.  Woven 
straws,  raffia  typ)es,  in  monotones  and  multicolored 
effects  are  as  smart  as  the  plastics  in  both  white  and 
in  colorful  combinations.  Soft,  broad  ribbon  handles 
are  practical  and  attractive.  To  offset  the  lack  of 
zippers,  fold-over  and  draf>ed  treatments  add  a  novelty 
to  many  large  underarm  bags.  Using  plastic  rings  in 
the  manner  of  the  military  trench  belt  is  an  idea 
featured  by  La  France.  This  house  likes  assymetric 
forms,  and  reticule  handles  also.  Friedman-Lobel 
places  emphasis  on  good  size  bags,  crush  underarm 
types;  embroideries,  straws  and  plastics. 

GIovm 

Fabric  gloves  come  in  as  wide  a  range  of  colors  as 
bags  and  hats.  In  this  market  H.  H.  Schmidt  Glove 
Co.  reports  that  the  shortie  whipstitched  slipons  are 
very  important  and  essentially  staple  in  demand. 
Lengths  vary  from  one  button  to  six,  eight  or  even 
12  buttons. 

Important  are  the  fabrics,  the  pre-shrunk  double 
woven  cottons  finished  to  look  like  doeskin  and  the 


sueded  all  rayon  cloths  which  take  color  very  success¬ 
fully.  Although  embroideries  are  used  in  high  styled 
types,  the  keynote  of  style  importance  is  in  length  and 
color.  The  color  range  is  wide  and  coordination  with 
hats  and  bags  singularly  successful.  Leading  colors, 
are  navy,  beige,  white,  fuchsia,  purple,  gold,  iceblue 
pink,  aqua,  chartreuse,  greens  and  tans. 

Chamois,  glace  and  doeskin  leathers  follow  the 
same  trend  with  a  wider  use  of  perforations,  panels, 
appliques,  whipped  tucks  and  embroideries  for  decor¬ 
ation.  Dressy,  flared  pidlons  are  also  shown  and  are 
expected  to  find  popular  acceptance. 

Dresses  and  Suits 

Many  of  the  newest  dresses  are  hardly  dresses  at 
all.  I'wo-piece  soft  dressmaker  types,  so  prevalent 
in  all  lines,  are  obviously  misnamed.  Many  are  de¬ 
signed  in  a  decidedly  tailored  manner,  and  have 
jackets  lined  with  the  meticulous  care  rendered  the 
most  classic  of  man-tailored  suits. 

Undoubtedly  they  are  traveling  far  and  will  grow 
steadily  in  popularity  but  the  demarcation  line  be¬ 
tween  the  dress  and  suit  may  cease  to  exist  in  the 
mind  of  the  consumer. 

The  moment  a  jacket  is  lined  and  removable,  so 
that  a  waist  or  full-bodied  gilet  may  be  revealed,  the 
dress  must  be  classified  as  a  soft,  dressmaker  type  suit. 
Confusion  may  grow  in  the  customer’s  mind  as  to 
which  department  carries  this  type  of  costume.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  no  question  that  she  likes  the  costume, 
particularly  for  its  wide  possibilities  of  interchange 
and  variety,  which  adds  color  and  interest  to  her 
wardrobe. 

Charles  Armour  presents  numerous  examples  of  this 
type— making  no  distinction  save  that  of  price  between 
the  lined  and  unlined  jacket  costume. 

Fabrics  have  always  been  an  important  design  fac¬ 
tor  with  him,  and  now,  facing  the  limitations  on 
woolens  and  the  imminent  reductions  in  rayons,  he 
is  as  resourceful  as  ever.  For  he  has  taken  cottons  in 
his  stride  and  built  on  them  a  line  to  sing  about. 
It  is  a  new,  novel  and  singularly  attractive  fabric  with 
a  sueded  or  smooth  woolen-like  finish,  a  resiliency 
naturally  a  property  of  wool,  and  a  firmness  and  re¬ 
tentive  pleating  quality  associated  with  the  best  tweed 
classics.  In  glen  checks  and  plaid  patterns  they  look 
for  all  the  world  like  fine  smooth  woolens. 

Fitted  hips  and  an  easy  casualness  in  the  bodice 
make  a  graceful,  silhouette.  The  high  notched  collar, 
the  breast  pockets  and  use  of  buttons  for  trimmings 
are  all  simple  details  requiring  skill  and  exquisite 
taste  to  lift  them  from  the  ordinary  into  distinctive 
style  factors. 

Striped  cottons,  linens  and  fine  piques  are  used  for 
deft  touches  and  accents  of  singular  daintiness.  Illus¬ 
trated  is  a  two-piece  cotton  suit  dress  in  a  glen  check 
breast  pocket.  Some  100%  woolen  types  in  navy  and 
tan  or  sand  colors  feature  jabots,  ruchings,  pleatings 
and  ruffles  of  self-fabrics,  in  white  piques  or  striped 
cottons. 

Another  new  fabric  of  interesting  texture  is  one  he 
calls  “twilltex.”  This  is  an  all-rayon  weave,  resembling 
a  very  fine  ridged  poplin,  shown  preferably  in  beige  or 
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Coats 

In  the  coat  market,  one  of  the  largest  ojx;rators  re¬ 
ports  the  Cniesterhelcl,  full  length,  both  Ixtxy  and 
fitted,  as  continuing  in  importance  for  the  larger 
woman,  in  spring  weights  of  100%  wool  crepes.  For 
the  juniors’  and  misses  sizes,  the  fingertip  length,  in 
Chesterfield,  balmacaan,  raglan  toppers,  C^hinese  jack¬ 
ets  and  tuxedos  will  lie  highlighted. 

'Fhe  trend  towards  Ixiyish  swagger  and  casual  lines 
so  popular  this  fall  will  carry  well  over  into  summer, 
1943,  repeating  such  details  as  velvet  collars;  large 
pockets:  single  and  double-breasted  or  tuxedo  closings. 
Pique  collars,  braid  and  embroideries,  on  suits  as 
well  as  coats,  are  all  accepted  facts. 


That  an  eventual  shortage  in  all  fabrics  must  l)e 
anticipated  and  is  liable  to  occur  within  five  months 
or  less  is  the  conviction  of  one  important  textile  au¬ 
thority  who  refuses  to  Ik?  named.  Catnsumer  goods 
will  have  to  be  curtailed  or  rationed  and  their  tlesign 
details  possibly  frozen  for  the  duration.  It  is  his  firm 
Itelief  that  the  retailers’  lK?st  efforts  should  be  utilized 
to  promote  the  sale  of  merchandise  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  tpiality  rather  than  style. 


One-piece  dress,  also 
from  .Armour,  with 
easy  iKKlite  line  and 
front  fullness  in  the 
skirt. 


Charles  .Xrmour’s  cotton  suit-dress  in 
glen  check  pattern  with  picpie  1h)WS 
on  pcKkets. 


natural  colors,  for  two-piece  dresses  and  one-piece  i  ^ 

shirtwaists  or  spectator  types. 

Charles  .Armour’s  one-piece  tailored  dress,  also  illus- 
traied,  stresses  the  notched  collar  and  revere  theme,  /;  \ 

covered,  however,  with  a  soft  multi-colored  striped 

cotton.  There  is  a  self-fabric  ruffle  around  collar,  and  'i 

at  the  hem  of  the  straight  bracelet  length  sleeves.  . X 

The  easy  Ijodice  line,  caught  into  a  fitted  yoke  at  X  ,  v  . 

the  hip,  gives  accent  to  the  front  fullness  in  the  skirt,  # 

so  definitely  in  the  picture  this  season.  This  trend  in  '■  V  v 

skirt  lines  shares  aliout  equal  honors  with  the  deep 
inverted  front  box  pleat  conforming  to  regulations.  I' 

Star-Maid  place  greatest  emphasis  on  their  classics  (S'- 
developed  in  the  cotton  and  rayon  mixture  which 
they  call  “Pakable,”  a  resilient  smooth  type  boucle, 
attractive  and  cool  and  smart  in  the  extreme.  Tucks, 
pleats  and  other  details  both  in  one  and  two-piece 

types  are  outstanding.  ‘ 

Printed  rayon  crepes  will  be  plentifully  in  evidence 
for  spring  and  may  carry  over  well  into  summer.  In  li  -  *  |  Jw  j 

the  two-piece  types,  the  Chesterfield  note,  velvet  col-  d  "  wlf'; 

lars,  buttons,  and  incrutrations  are  some  of  the  trim-  \.  ,  ^  I  ’j 

ming  details.  Bows,  ruchings,  capelets,  lace  trimmings,  \  \  jj 

and  beltless  effects  distinguish  the  general  aspect  of  1  ^ 

most  one-piece  frocks  other  than  shirtwaist  classics. 

Neckline  accents,  in  contrasting  colors  or  white,  laces, 

cottons  and  piques  are  definitely  a  part  of  the  picture.  — 
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Stores  Can  Discover  the  TEENS  Throleir 


By  Betty 

HOW  would  you  like  to  read 
about  two  thousand  letters 
like  this  every  month? 

Dear  Betty  Green: 

Please  send  me  the  fourth 
edition  of  the  Feen  Tricks 
Treasury.  Here  are  the  tricks 
for  teens  in  my  class  at  school. 
Boys’  billfolds  are  taking  the 
place  of  purses  and  we  are 
making  glasses  out  of  strong 
wire  or  pipe  cleaners  with  a 
ribbon  tied  to  them  to  pin  to 
your  sweater  with  the  rims 
painted  with  nail  polish.  You 
can  use  your  mother’s  empty 
rouge  containers  to  keep  your 
small  change  in  and  I’m  sav¬ 
ing  my  dog’s  licenses  and  with 
a  few  more  I’ll  make  a  brace¬ 
let  or  necklace  or  pin.  .Vlso, 
we  wear  all  our  bracelets  at 
once.  What  a  racket! 

(Signed)  Beverly  Edwards,  age  13 
Denver,  Colorado 
Sounds  like  double  talk,  doesn’t 
it?  And  you’re  probably  wonder¬ 
ing  what  has  it  to  do  with  retail¬ 
ing. 

Stores  Enter  the  Picture 

Suppose  we  go  back  to  the 
beginning— two  years  ago,  before 
Tricks  for  Teens  had  become  a 
regular  monthly  feature  of  Par¬ 
ents’  Magazine  and  before  Gadgets 
for  Girls  had  become  a  regular  fea¬ 
ture  of  Calling  All  Girls  Maga¬ 
zine.  (In  fact,  that  was  before  there 
was  a  Calling  All  Girls  Maga¬ 
zine.)  When  you  have  read 
through  to  the  end  of  this  article 
you  will  agree  that  Beverly’s  letter 
and  thousands  more  like  it  are  a 
direct  answer  to  that  national 
lament— “What  can  we  do  to  build 
up  our  Teen  business?’’ 

X  little  over  two  years  ago,  one 
of  the  big  mail  order  houses  invited 
me  down  for  a  conference  on  teens. 
“Why,”  asked  the  executives, 
“should  we  devote  a  page  to  teen 
fashions?  Even  the  teen  manufac¬ 
turers  say  they  are  using  actual 
junior  sizing.  Then,  why  not  elimi- 

•Also  known  as  “Nancy  Pepper”,  Fashion 
Editor  of  Calling  .All  Girls  Magazine. 


Green,  Fashion  Editor  of  Pare.nts’ 


nate  ’em  altogether  and  let  the 
teens  buy  juniors?” 

I  tried  to  point  out  that  teens 
were  an  age,  not  a  size.  I  had  to 
agree  that  teen  age  girls  were  about 
the  same  size  as  college  girls;  that 
junior  sizes  fit  them  fine.  But,  teens 
were— well,  they  were  tlilfereiu; 
they  were  a  law  unto  themselves; 
they  retjuircd  individualized  mer¬ 
chandising,  styling  and  promo¬ 
tion;  they  were  too  valuable  a  link 
in  the  continuity  of  retailing  to  be 
merged  with  juniors.  I  left  the  con¬ 
ference  rcKim  with  the  feeling  that 
I  hadn’t  been  much  of  a  help  to  the 
teen  trade;  that  teens  w’ould  be 
soon  amputated  from  that  cata¬ 
logue.  I  had  failed  to  prote  that 
there  was  a  special  teen  trade  for 
a  separate  teen  department. 

“Teens”  Reveal  Themselves 

Just  about  that  time,  I  was  open¬ 
ing  Fashion  Boards  in  various 
stores.  I  found  that  the  high  school 
girls  who  comprised  those  Boards 
would  rather  talk  about  “Fads” 
than  about  “Fashions.”  I  listened 
while  they  told  of  making  earrings 
out  of  nuts;  of  making  lapel  orna¬ 
ments  out  of  everything  from  pipe 
cleaners  to  wish  bones;  of  auto¬ 
graphing  everything  from  beanies 
to  books;  of  making  skirts  out  of 
discarded  neckties;  of  wearing  one 
sock  to  match  a  sweater  and  the 
other  to  match  a  skirt.  I  listened 
and  “Tricks  for  Teens”  were  born 
—a  monthly  feature  in  a  national 
magazine  that  invited  teen  age  girls 
(and  boys,  too)  to  submit  their 
Tricks  to  Parents’  Magazine,  with 
the  promise  of  a  one  dollar  prize 
to  all  those  accepted  and  printed. 
Here  was  my  opportunity  to  prove 
that  Teens  were  an  age  group  all 
to  themselves,  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  older  and  more  sensible 
juniors. 

At  first,  the  letters  came  slowly, 
fifteen  or  twenty  a  week.  Then, 
they  gathered  momentum  and  it 
wasn’t  long  before  we  averaged 
more  than  one  hundred  letters  a 
day.  We  compiled  our  first  Teen 
Tricks  Treasury,  a  mimeographed 
leaflet  containing  the  best  of  the 


Magazine* 

tricks  submitted  and  offered  it  on 
lequest.  File  response  was.  to  quote 
the  teens,  “super”,  and  every  re- 
cjuest  was  indisputable  evidence 
that  teens  were  not  just  an  idea; 
they  were  a  huge  age  group  from 
Coast  to  Ckiast  that  deserved  its 
own  place  in  retail  planning. 

What  Are  “Teens?” 

To  .Saks-31th  .Street  must  go  ihe 
credit  for  converting  Fricks  for 
Teens  from  a  magazine  feature  to 
a  store  activity.  Arthur  See,  the 
alert  .Sales  Promotion  .Manager  of 
Saks-34th,  was  searching  for  some 
way  to  breathe  life  into  the  store’s 
newly  decorated  and  enlarged  teen 
department.  .Someone  gate  him  a 
Teen  Tricks  Treasury  (then  in  its 
third  edition)  and  the  Teen  Tricks 
Treasury  gave  him  an  idea.  If  girls 
were  so  interested  itt  rejiorting 
their  “Fadshions”  (a  word  coined 
by  Parents’  Magazine  aiul  atlopted 
by  teens  all  over  the  country) ,  why 
wouldn’t  they  jump  at  the  chance 
to  join  a  Tricks  for  Feens  Club? 
He  lost  no  time  in  calling  me  in, 
and,  after  a  few  conferences  with 
other  store  executives,  the  first 
Tricks  for  Teens  Club  was  started 
on  Saturday  morning,  February  21, 
1942. 

We  did  not  have  to  worry  about 
attendance,  for  our  Tricks  for 
Teens  letters  yielded  a  mailing  list 
of  more  than  1,000  teen  age  girls 
in  the  metropolitan  district  who 
were  ardent  followers  of  the 
Parents’  Magazine  column,  and 
were  just  waiting  for  something 
like  the  Saks-34th  Street  Tricks  for 
Teens  Club.  A  postal  card  an¬ 
nouncement  w'as  sent  out  to  this 
precious  mailing  list  and  a  small 
ad  inserted  in  a  New  York  news¬ 
paper.  The  result  was  a  veritable 
stampede  and  the  beginning  of  an 
institution.  Store  executives  stood 
by  and  beamed  while  hundreds  of 
teen  customers  poured  into  the 
store  that  Saturday,  and  stayed  to 
hear  all  about  Tricks  for  Teens; 
about  how  Saks  was  going  to  award 
prizes  at  each  meeting  for  the  clev¬ 
erest  Tricks  submitted;  how  club 
members  were  going  to  model  in 
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Window  space  at  Gimbels, 
Philadelphia  was  used  to 
invite  “all  cute  tricks”  to 
be  charter  members  in  the 
‘•  Tricks  for  Teens  Club.” 
And  a  typical  Saks-34th  ad 
announced  meeting  time, 
guests,  and  a  special  war 
cooperation  project  —  col- 
lecticm  of  magazines  for 
the  II.S.O. 


ClUi  MCCTING 


TOmoroow, 

DECEMBER  30TH, 


'^EDNESOAr, 

'■  -'I  10:30  A.  M. 

FIm, 


the  fashion  shows  and  vote  on  the 
outfit  they  liked  best  in  each  show; 
how  special  guest  stars  wotdd  en¬ 
liven  every  program  (hand  leaders 
and  male  crooners  are  their  favor¬ 
ites)  ;  how  every  member  wotdd 
receive  her  copy  of  the  Teen  Tricks 
Treasury  (the  fourth  edition,  and 
a  “dilly”) ;  how  Saks-34th  was  the 
Teens’  very  own  store  forevermore. 


■■niSHMINTS' 
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Two-Thirds  Yardage  Cut  Predicted  in 
Floor  Coverings;  Patterns  Reduced  90^ 


0 


By  John  R.  Frost,  National  Retail  Furniture  Association 


TABLE  A 


SOFT  SURFACE  COVERINGS  MANUFACTURERS 
CURRENT  SUBSTITUTE  OR  ALTERNATE  MATERIALS  LINE 


Maker 

Name 

Approximate  Material  Content 

Number  of 
Patterns 

Quality 

Sizes 

Arti.oo.m  . 

Kasharouk 

All  wool  face— all  cotton  back 

9 

243  pitch 

9'xl2'  only 

Bkatiie  . 

Gravson 

80";,  wool;  20‘’o  rayon 

8 

5  2/3  row 

s/4.  9,  12' 

Sterling 

80‘’i,  wcxil;  20"o  rayon 

8 

4  row 

9'xl2'  only 

T  nival 

80"„  wool:  20";,  rayon 

8 

4  2/3  row 

3/4,  9,  12' 

BiGtXOW-SAVFORD  . 

Siiffield 

50";,  wool:  .50";,  rayon 

7 

4  2/3  row 

Fernlield 

50";,  w<K)l:  .50";,  rayon 

8 

ti  row 

(iednev 

50";,  wool:  .50";,  rayon 

4 

3-frame 

C<x;hrane  . 

Northlield 

.50",,  wcH»l:  .50";,  rayon 

lO 

12/3  row 

3/.  9.  12' 

Duratield 

.50";,  w(kj1:  30";,  rayon 

9 

6  row 

3/.  9.  12' 

Ravstone 

50";,  wool:  50"i  rayon 

6 

2- fra  me 

3/.  9.  12' 

Fairstone 

.50";,  wool:  .50";,  layon 

4 

3-frame 

3/.  9,  12' 

Firth  . 

Ranger 

50";,  w(K)l:  50";,  rayon 

6 

4  row 

9'xl2' 

Nardlev 

1  .50"'  wool:  50";,  rayon 

8 

4  2/3  row 

9'xl2' 

Hardwick  R;  Macf.e  .... 

.Areola 

1 

4 

4-frame 

3/,  9,  12.  15' 

Regis  EmlM>ssed 

I  Scientific  lilends  of  wck»1. 

3 

3/.  9,  12.  15' 

Fairway 

I 

I  ravon  and  cotton 

2 

2-frame 

3/,  9,  12.  15' 

Flecktone 

I 

5  (colors) 

3/,  9.  12.  15.  18' 

Hir.HTSTOWN  . 

Pacific 

.50";,  wool:  50";,  rayon  ] 

5 

4  2/3  row 

3/.  9,  12' 

Pebblette 

.50";,  wool:  50";,  rayon 

5 

5  row 

3/.  9.  12' 

Modisto 

50";,  wool:  50";,  rayon 

3 

5  2/3  row  I 

3/.  9.  12' 

Karac.hfi'sian  . 

Beaucaire 

.5t)";,  wool:  50";,  rayon 

I 

25fi  pitch 

9.  12.  1.5' 

Bennington 

50";,  wool:  .50";,  rayon 

1 

2-frame 

9.  12.  1.5' 

Pay  son 

50'"  wool:  50";,  rayon 

5  (colors) 

2.56  pitch 

9.  12.  1.5' 

Pencrest 

.50";,  w(H)l:  50";,  rayon 

12 

5  2/3  row 

9.  12' 

Rayburn 

.50%  wool:  50'';,  rayon 

14 

4  row 

9'xl2' 

Bentley 

.50";,  wool:  50";,  rayon 

5  (colors) 

2-fiame 

9,  12.  1.5' 

Masi.and  . 

.Shalimar 

.All  Denicron  rayon— cotton  back 

3 

5-frame 

9'xl2' 

Mohawk  . 

SPA-2307 

.50";,  wool:  .50";,  rayon 

12 

4  row 

9'xl2',  27''x45'' 

SPW  3184 

.50";,  wool:  50";,  rayon 

4  (colors) 

8  row 

3/.  9'.  9'xl2' 

Phii.adf.i.phia  Carpet  . . . 

Phoenix 

.50';,  bair;  .50%  rayon 

5  (colors) 

3/4.  9.  12' 

Alex.  Smith  &  Sons  . . 

.Alpine 

30'';,  wool:  .50";,  rayon 

10 

4  row 

9'xl2'.  27''x45'' 

Duration 

.50'^;,  wool:  50%  rayon 

4 

Crestwood  weave 

Vi 

T'T  J"  ITH  carpet  and  rug  manu- 
\\  lacturers  concentrating  their 
efforts  on  war  materials  pro¬ 
duction,  those  in  the  retail  field 
will  be  interested  in  the  current  in¬ 
dividual  and  overall  picture  as  re¬ 
gards  lines  comprised  of  alternate 
materials;  the  extent  to  which  lines 
have  been  shortened;  the  number 
of  grades,  patterns,  sizes  and  quali¬ 
ties  now  included  in  manufactur¬ 
ers’  lines;  and  the  extent  to  which 
substitute  or  alternate  materials 
are  employed.  This  information, 
through  cooperation  of  the  rug  and 
carpet  mills,  is  presented  in  detail 
in  the  accompanying  schedules. 

[Editors  Note:  .\s  we  go  to  press, 
information  from  Chicago  indicates 
heavy  buyer  attendance.  The  floor 


TABLE  B 


SOFT  SURFACE  COVERINGS  MANUFACTURERS 
EXTENT  TO  WHICH  LINES  HAVE  BEEN  CONCENTRATED 
JANUARY.  1943  VS.  JANUARY.  1942  MARKET  OPENINGS* 


ARTLOOM 


January 
1943  i942 


bigelo^firt 

sanfoiT 

JanuanJ 
1943 


lanui 


1. 

II. 

111. 

IV. 

V. 


VI. 


VII. 


Total  number  of  grades . I 

Total  numlier  of  patterns . | 

Number  of  nerv  patterns . i 

Number  of  new  grades . j 

Numlrer  of  grades  containing  substitute 

or  altlernate  materials  (see  Sch.  A) . . 

Number  of  patterns  containing  substitute  j 

or  alternate  materials . j 

Presently  expanding  alternate  or  sub-  | 

stitute  materials  lines? . ; 


6 

84 

0 

0 


6 

40 

8 

1 


9 

No 


3 

19 

Yes 


•It  should  be  pointed  out  that  rug  and  carpet  lines  had  already  been  shortened  to 
extent  for  the  January.  1942  opening. 
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TABLE  C 


SOFT  SURFACE  FLOOR  COVERINGS  MANUFACTURE 
PERCENTAGE  REDUCTION  IN  GRADES  AND  PAHERNS 
JANUARY,  1943  VS.  JANUARY,  1942  MARKET  OPENINGS 


January,  1942-43 

Reduction  in  Number  of 

Grades 

Patterns 

Arti  <k)m  . 

83*’^ 

89'’; 

Bir.Fi  ()W-Sa\ford  . 

89 

93 

Firth  . 

50 

82 

Hichtstown  . 

40 

71 

KaRAI.HFI  SIAN  . 

74 

87 

Masland  . 

90 

95 

Mohawk  . 

71 

85 

Alexandfr  Smith  . 

82 

93 

Combined  . 

81% 

90% 

Flixir  coverings  mills  have  reduced 

their  total 

number  of  grades  81%  and 

patterns  90%  duriing  the 

past  year. 

C.  H.  .Masland  &  Sons  shows  the  most 

marked  reductiion  in  Ixith 

instances. 

This  firm’s 

Carlisle,  I*a.  mills  are  100%, 

converted  to  war  production. 


TABLE  D 


SOFT  SURFACE  COVERINGS  MANUFACTURERS 
GRADES  AND  PAHERNS  CONTAINING  SUBSTITUTE  OR 
ALTERNATE  MATERIALS  VS.  TOTAL  NUMBER  IN  LINE 


Portion  of  Current  Line 

Containing  Alternate  or 

Substitute 

Materials 

Grades 

Patterns 

Artuxim  . 

.  100*'’; 

100*% 

Bicfi.ow-Sanford  . 

.  50 

48 

Firth  . 

.  50 

48 

Hichtstown  . 

.  100 

39 

Karachel'sian  . 

.  100 

100 

Masland  . 

.  25 

14 

Mohawk  . 

.  38 

46 

Alexander  Smith  . 

.  22 

29 

Combined  . 

.  51% 

48% 

•Currently  making  only 

one  grade,  comprised  of  nine  patterns,  with  all-wool  face 

and  all-cotton  back. 

The  above  data  shows  the  varying  extents  to  which  floor  coverings  mills 
have  moved  away  from  all-wcx)!  surface  products  to  the  manufacture  of  those 
containing  substitute  or  alternate  materials.  Complete  information  on  trade 
names,  approximate  material  content,  number  of  patterns,  quality  and  sizes 
of  substitute  or  alternate  material  lines  is  shown  in  Schedule  A. 


coverings  situation  as  regards  sup¬ 
ply  was  well  known  lx*fore  the  mar¬ 
kets  ojjened— prices  were  fixed  in 
accordance  with  ceilings,  allotment 
schedules  had  Ixen  announced  by 
manufacturers  and  the  few  new 
lines  had  already  Ireen  shown. 
Buyer  attention  centered  on  con¬ 
ferences  with  manufacturer’s  rep¬ 
resentatives  on  delivery  prospects 
and  promotion  irrograms.  T’here 
was  great  interest  in  cotton  rugs.] 

To  venture  a  prediction  as  to  the 
cpiantity  of  car|K*ts  and  rugs  which 
will  l)e  available  during  1943  is  not 
only  dangerous  but  difficult.  Man- 
|K>wer  is  a  basic  problem  already 
confronting  the  industry.  The  25% 
(of  1941)  limitation  on  the  use  of 
carpxt  wool  has  been  extended  by 
WTB  for  an  additional  six  months 
beyond  January  31,  which  tarries 
the  industry  through  July  31,  1943. 
A  fair  “guesstimate”  for  1943  might 
be  30-35%  of  1941  yardage. 

The  floor  coverings  mills  have 
made  and  will  continue  to  make 
every  effort  to  fairly  allot  available 
merchandise  to  the  trade.  They 
are  producing  the  vast  majority  of 
their  yardage  in  j>opular  priced 
lines  .  .  .  best  selling  patterns  and 
colors  have  been  retained  within 
the  limits  of  a  90  jiercent  industry 
reduction  in  patterns  since  last 
January. 

Although  subject  to  change,  all 
information  contained  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  schedules  is  consid¬ 
ered  accurate  and,  it  is  hoped,  will 
be  of  value  in  organizing  and  for¬ 
mulating  plans  for  the  continued 
successful  operation  of  your  floor 
coverings  department. 


lANFOl 
laiiuan 
13  t1 

0 
8 

1 

3 
9 


& 

iflRTH 

HIGHTSTOWN 

KARAGHEUSIAN 

MASLAND 

i 

MOHAWK  j 

ALEXANDER 
SMITH  &  SONS 

S'Cuian 

1  1942 

Januarv  i 

1943  i942  ' 

1 

January 

1943  1942 

January 

1943  1942 

Januarv 

1943  1942 

January 

1943  1942 

1  ^ 

3 

5  j 

6 

23  i 

4 

40 

8 

28 

9  49 

1  158 

33 

112 

33 

300 

21 

464 

61 

408 

49  694 

1  ^ 

1 

24  ! 

5 

20 

0 

87 

0 

27 

21  111 

1  *’ 

0 

0  ! 

1 

®  ! 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1  0 

1 

3 

1 

6 

1 

3 

2 

1 

13 

j  33 

3 

28 

14 

1 

No 

j  No 

No 

No 

No 

J _ 

i  to  K 


3 
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The  Effective  Direction  of  Sales  Effort 
Under  Wartime  Conditions 

By  Oswald  W.  Knauth 
President,  Associated  Dry  Goods  Corporation* 


Expansion  oi  our  economy 
has  all  gone  inio  war  effort. 
Our  civilian  production  is 
remaining  static  or  shrinking.  It  is 
around  this  fact  that  sales  policies 
must  be  determined.  Whereas  un¬ 
der  a  peace  economy,  our  sales  poli¬ 
cies  are  on  an  expansion  basis;  un¬ 
der  a  war  economy,  our  sales  poli¬ 
cies  must  be  adjusted  to  a  basis  of 
shrinking  civilian  production.  Un¬ 
der  peace  time  conditions,  many 
extra  expenses  of  salesmanship  are 
warranted,  provided  they  help  to 
increase  the  total  production  by 
introducing  new  products.  .\lso, 
expanding  costs  of  sales  under 
peace  conditions  are  warranted 
when  they  so  increase  demand  that 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  is  les- 
ened.  It  is  alw’ays  exj>ensive  to  in¬ 
troduce  new  products  or  to  increase 
demand— but  the  net  result  has 
been  our  enormous  production,  and 
high  standard  of  living. 

We  come  then  to  a  discussion  of 
the  direction  that  sales  effort  should 
take  under  war  conditions.  First  of 
all,  basic  to  everything  else,  is  the 
principle  that  our  policies  ^ould 
definitely  help  to  win  the  war. 

Contradictory  Government 
Policies 

We  are  all  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  too  often  have  there  been 
bright  people  who  have  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  disregarded  the  national  inter¬ 
est.  Until  recently,  it  is  true,  the 
jx)licies  promulgated  by  Washing¬ 
ton  were  so  vague,  and  even  con¬ 
tradictory,  that  it  w’as  difficult  to 
tell  how  we  could  fit  in  our  sales 
effort  to  the  winning  of  the  war. 
But  there  is  less  excuse  for  that  to¬ 
day.  Now,  of  course,  there  are  many 
cases  in  civilian  life  where  our  ac¬ 
tions  seem  to  have  little  bearing  on 
victory.  That  is  unfortunate,  be¬ 
cause  it  makes  judgment  difficult. 
Those  negative  cases,  however,  do 
not  apply  where  a  critical  raw  mate- 

•An  address  delivered  Irefore  the  Annual 
Conference  of  the  Societv  for  the  .Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Management. 


rial,  or  the  use  of  manpower  disad- 
vantageously  to  the  war  industries, 
or  withholding  of  goods,  is  in¬ 
volved. 

As  part  of  the  war  effort,  it  must 
obviously  dominate  our  policies 
that  we  keep  essential  civilian  goods 
flowing  to  our  population,  for  the 
morale  of  those  at  home  will  reflect 
back  to  the  armed  forces. 

A  further  word  as  to  the  curious¬ 
ly  contradictory  policies  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  This  is  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  great  shift  to  war 
economy  entails  a  considerable 
confusion.  But  I  think  this  confu¬ 
sion  has  been  made  greater  than  it 
should  have  been,  owing  to  two 
facts:  first,  the  overlapping  of  pow¬ 
ers  between  agencies  has  frequently 
led  to  the  issuance  of  opposite  di¬ 
rectives,  and  second,  we  have  had 
too  much  of  double  purpose  in  the 
formulation  of  governmental  poli¬ 
cies.  AVhile  the  majority  of  those 
who  have  had  this  task  have  un- 


Becomes  Assistant  Manager 
at  Eastem-Columbia 


K.  O.  Hester,  formerly  in 
charge  of  .Appliances  for  East- 
ern-Columbia  of  Los  .Angeles, 
California  has  been  named 
.Assistant  General  Manager  of 
that  store.  He  has  been  with 
Eastern-Columbia  for  the  past 
16  years. 


doubtedly  had  a  singleness  of  mind 
to  win  the  war,  still  there  has  been 
a  vociferous  minority  who  have 
seen  in  the  war  need  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  utilize  the  situation  for 
the  furtherance  of  their  own  theo¬ 
ries  of  regulation.  .And  this  minori¬ 
ty  holds  many  of  the  key  positions. 
It  is  this  double  purpose  which  has 
led  to  so  much  confusion  in  our 
guiding  policies.  The  stabilization 
of  prices  has  run  counter  to  in¬ 
creasing  the  share  of  the  farmer. 
Our  wage  policies  also  have  run 
counter  to  price  stabilization.  We 
have  in  our  tax  program  an  erratic 
mixture  of  raising  revenue  and  of 
redistributing  income  and  chang¬ 
ing  our  business  structure.  All  of 
this  has  made  it  difficult  for  in¬ 
dividuals  so  to  govern  their  own 
acts  that  they  would  fit  in  with  the 
winning  of  the  war.  However,  we 
are  today  closer  to  a  singleness  of 
purpose  than  we  have  lieen,  and  it 
is  going  to  lie  more  and  more  possi¬ 
ble  to  apply  the  test  to  all  sales  ef¬ 
fort.  Will  it  help  win  the  war? 

Reducing  Service  Expense 

The  next  general  policy  we 
should  follow  is  the  elimination  of 
waste.  Fortunately,  there  are  many 
expenses  of  sales  promotion  and  of 
competition  that  can  l>e  reduced. 
Perhaps  they  cannot  lie  eliminated, 
but  they  can  be  minimized.  Until 
recently,  the  |X)licy  of  the  Office  of 
Price  .Administration  had  lieen  the 
maintenance  of  all  of  those  services 
which  have  grown  up  under  peace 
time  and  expanding  economy.  Re¬ 
cently,  however,  this  {X)licy  has 
been  changed.  It  is  announced  that 
a  campaign  is  to  be  started  ac¬ 
quainting  distributors  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  with  the  need  of  lessening  many 
customs  and  services  that  have 
grown  up.  This  is  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection,  but  the  task  is  not  an  easy 
one.  It  is  easy  enough  to  announce 
that  deliveries,  returned  goods,  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  display,  constitute 
waste.  There  is  truth  in  this,  but 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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WITH  CARE 


Of 


Why  wouldn’t  I  feel  great?  Now  that  the  1943  won’t  find  me  doing  the  same  job  . . . 
country ’s  conservation-conscious,  dealers  even  more  so.  See  the  Life  ad  above  for  De- 
and  customers  alike  are  talking  about  me.  cember  28th.  I’ll  continue  to  give  out  with 
I’m  the  Cannon  gal.  Been  telling  women  useful  information  as  long  as  it’s  needed.  And 
how  to  make  their  sheets  last  longer  since  if  I  make  friends  of  almost  every  woman 
January  1942!  And  s’help  me  if  January  who  reads  my  ads  . .  .well . . .  is  that  bad? 


Sure,  you  feel  great  too,  about  what  I’m  sheets— I’m  telling  them  in  my  own  inimita- 
doing  . .  .you  and  thousands  of  other  stores  ble  manner  that  Cannon  Percale  Sheets  and 
all  over  the  country.  Because  you  know  that  Pillow  Cases  are  not  only  things  of  beauty 
winning  this  war  comes  first.  That’s  why  I’m  but  they’re  practical  as  all  get  out  besides! 
urging  women  not  to  buy  sheets  unless  they  And  women,  as  you  have  found  out,  have  a 
really  need  them.  But  for  those  who  do  need  way  of  listening  to  me. 


Cannon  Mills,  Inc.,  Makers  of  Cannon  Sheets,  Towels,  and  Hosiery,  70  Worth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y 
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Hosiery 

By  Pearl  Berry 


The  selling  of  silk  and  nylon 
hosiery  practically  exhausted 
stocks  in  many  stores  before 
the  holiday  season  came  to  a  close. 
Rayon  reached  its  all  time  p>eak 
selling  during  the  week  preceding 
Christmas,  we  understand.  When 
women  were  assured  there  were  no 
more  silks  or  that  broken  sizes  exist¬ 
ed  only,  we  hear  that  they  turned 
readily  to  rayons  and  in  the  better 
grades  priced  at  or  near  what  silks 
had  been  selling  at.  Non-run 
rayons  sold  well  and  it  is  l>elieved 
women  are  accepting  this  type  of 
stocking.  Average  sales  were  con¬ 
siderably  raised  with  added  sales  of 
wool  and  cotton  foot  warmers  as 
well  as  the  relatively  scarce  hosiery 
of  wool,  wool  mixtures  and  lisles. 
Now  buyers  are  looking  forward  to 
the  spring  market  but  with  little 
hope  that  there  will  l>e  much  rayon 
with  lisle  welts  and  feet  available 
liefore  March. 

.Spring  Colors 

AS  an  economy  measure  many 
hosiery  manufacturers  report 
they  will  follow  The  Textile  Color 
Card  Association  color  card  for 
spring  hosiery  colors.  The  three 
new  shades  are  featured  by  the 
TCCA  as  “Cheeri-Tones.”  Manu¬ 
facturers  may  have  their  own  names 
for  colors  to  suit  their  own  promo¬ 
tions,  but  it  is  planned  for  the  most 
part  that  shades  will  l)e  fairly  uni¬ 
form.  The  colors  are  said  to  be 
selected  especially  to  key  with  colors 
for  shoe  leathers  as  specified  by  the 
War  Production  Board  conserva¬ 
tion  order  restricting  shoe  tones  to 
Town  Brown,  Turftan,  .\rmy  Rust, 
Bluejacket,  Black  and  White. 

Following  are  the  fashion  co¬ 
ordination  notes  for  the  three  col¬ 
ors,  which  are  adapted  to  rayon  as 
well  as  cotton  and  wool  hosiery: 

Sky-Glo,  burnished  beige.  New 
version  of  suntan  shade  that  keys 
effectively  with  creamy  tones,  warm 
beiges  and  light  coffee  browns,  lixe- 
ly  blues  and  navy,  aqua  and  other 
sea  tones,  golden,  orangy  and  cop¬ 
pery  hues,  the  entire  range  of 
greens,  black,  white,  pastel  tones 
and  brilliant  hues. 

Sky-Glo  is  a  rich  complement  to 


shoes  in  Town  Brown,  Bluejacket, 
Turftan,  black  or  white. 

Star-Joy,  a  medium  lieige,  adapt¬ 
able  for  general  wear  with  a  wide 
range  of  spring  costume  shades, 
particularly  navy  and  sulxlued 
greyish  blues,  as  well  as  jjeri-winkle 
and  other  violet  casts,  mauve  and 
purplish  shades,  rosy  tones,  bluish 
reds  and  fuchsia,  natural  beiges, 
dusty  cocoa  and  neutral  browns, 
bluish  greens,  greys  and  black. 

Star-Joy  goes  well  with  shoes  in 
Bluejacket,  Town  Brown  or  Black. 

Sun-Gay,  a  sunburnt  beige,  com¬ 
plement  to  costumes  in  spring 
greens,  especially  yellowish  and  vi¬ 
brant  medium  tones,  apricot,  am- 
Ijer  and  rust  shades,  greenish  1)1  ues 
in  the  aqua,  turquoise  and  peacock 
gamme,  warm  tans  and  browns, 
navy  and  bright  mediinn  blues, 
black,  white,  pastels  and  gay  sjxirts 
colors.  .\lso  an  evening  tone. 


PRACTICAl  ILLUSION 

Stam-LuU  Me$k  by  GoUbmmrk 


TiMjr're  a  practical  UlstioB.  thaae  lUla 
aaah  ttoeking*!  TWy  five  you  tlic  look  of  a  tiay  litW 
leg.  They've  no  tcaaM  to  wan4er  of  the  Mraight 
and  narrow.  And  theyTI  «»car  like  the  gir^r* 
that  bold  np  the  Enpire  Stale  Building.  Ideal  for 
town  and  country,  and  hack  to  acbool  per* 
feel.  In  Glorieua,  a  golden  beige,  and  Victorina,  a 
taa  beiga.  Sum  9  to  lOH, 

Medidafc— tardwiaol  pair  arai  are. 

Hmmy*  Sum  Fhm 


Franklin  Simon  features 
lisle  mesh  for  leg-flatteiy. 


English  Yarn  Prospects 

UNDER  an  order  issued  by 
OPA  on  December  14th,  it  is 
j)Ossible  to  make  initial  importa¬ 
tions  of  certain  English  combed 
cotton  yarns  for  use  in  manufacture 
of  women’s  hosiery,  with  price  re¬ 
strictions  removed  on  such  ship¬ 
ments.  The  lifting  of  price  con¬ 
trol  in  this  instance  is  with  the  dis¬ 
tinct  provision  that  no  hosiery 
manufacturer  will  be  permitted  to 
increase  his  maximum  prices  for 
stockings  as  a  result  of  the  higher 
cost  of  the  imported  yarns.  Im¬ 
porters  and  hosiery  manufacturers 
must  work  out  the  question  of  how 
the  increased  costs  can  be  absorbed 
without  affecting  prices  paid  by  the 
consumer  for  hosiery,  stated  OPA. 

Experimental  Need  Recognized 

Because  costs  of  importation  have 
increased,  manufacturers  were  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  possibility  that 
imports  would  be  curtailed  where 
the  imp>orters  could  not  absorb 
such  costs  at  the  existing  ceilings. 
Removal  of  price  restrictions  on 
these  English  yarns  was  granted  by 
OPA,  however,  only  after  domestic 
yarn  mercerizers  had  informed  offi¬ 
cials  that  they  wished  to  import 
experimental  amounts  even  though 
the  sale  of  the  mercerized  yarns  be 
restricted  to  those  hosiery  manu¬ 
facturers  who  are  willing  and  able 
to  absorb  the  increased  costs. 

.\t  the  time  OPA  removed  re¬ 
striction  of  the  sale  of  English  two 
ply  yarns  suitable  to  make  service¬ 
able  rayon  combination  hose,  it  was 
not  generally  known  that  there  was 
no  yarn  of  this  kind  in  the  country 
and  that  shipments  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  reach  here  before  the  end 
of  January  after  which  time  much 
of  it  must  l)e  mercerized. 

It  is  believed  that  the  allowed 
shipments  of  200,000  pounds  a 
month  will  l)e  confined  to  use  in 
welts  and  feet  and  that  none,  at 
least  for  some  time,  will  be  allowed 
for  entire  stockings.  For  the  early 
spring,  it  is  exp>ected  reinforcements 
of  less  durable  domestic  cotton  and 
odds  and  ends  of  silk  still  left  in 
some  mills  will  l)e  used. 
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h,«  b~a  pr««s.d  *'  "«  «  ,«»  in 

cause  ®‘’”'’''. ’“^Juabfici  better,  pretty  labtics 
helping  to  make  good  increased  facilities 

dutiful.  '^;^i,',^:?ch.n,rn, 

and  the  intimate  t„e  reasons 

^..nuirements  of  the  consumer  at«  t^ 


OILS,  FINISHES 
ONTARIO,  CANADA 


COLLINS  AND  WESTMORELAND 


January,  I943 


Effective  Direction  of  Sales  Effort  Under 
War-Time  Conditions 

{Continued  from  pui^e  42) 


i(  is  a  dangerous  lialf-ti  iitli.  All  ol 
these  services  ha\e  grown  up  be¬ 
cause  they  contributed  to  the  wel- 
lare  of  the  public.  I  hey  make  se¬ 
lection  easier  and  reduce  the  loss 
of  buying  articles  which  the  in¬ 
dividual  later  decides  he  iloes  not 
want.  It  is  really  a  case  of  one 
waste  against  another.  It  is  fat- 
easier  for  a  prospective  buver  to 
determine  which  curtains  fit  into 
his  dining  room,  if  he  has  half  a 
tfozen  choices  sent  to  his  home  anti 
tries  them  on  the  spot,  than  it  is 
for  him  to  select  among  all  the  ctm- 
ftision  of  a  retail  establishment. 

The  growth  of  the  retail  stores  of 
the  mail  order  houses  in  compari¬ 
son  tt)  their  mail  order  catalogue 
btisiness  is  proof  of  the  advantage 
that  the  public  finds  in  seeing,  heft¬ 
ing  and  handling  the  articles  which 
it  wants  to  buy.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  prices  of  their  retail  stores 
are  higher  than  of  their  catalogue, 
the  sureness  of  choice  more  than 
compensates  for  this  differeirtial. 

These  so-called  wastes  then  are 
not  entirely  wastes,  but  thev  are 
tindoubtedly  akin  t«)  luxtiries, 
which  (an  lx*  partly  dispensed  with. 
To  what  degree?  The  difficulty  is 
that  these  services  apply  varvinglv 
to  different  classes  of  tlie  popula¬ 
tion,  different  classes  of  stores,  and 
different  sections  of  the  countrv. 
There  is  no  easy  rule  that  will  not 
do  more  harm  than  good.  After  all. 
our  objective  is  not  to  punish  the 
civilian  population  by  bringing 
them  hardships,  but  rather  to  make 
life  as  pleasant  as  possible  under 
our  reduced  national  circumstances. 

Government  Help  Necessary 

The  form,  then,  in  which  these 
wastes  should  be  minimized,  is  not 
in  a  national  edict,  but  in  a  series 
of  local  regulations.  I'his  need  not 
be  as  difficult  as  it  sounds,  for  the 
pressure  of  reduced  sales  is  acting 
as  a  powerful  stimulant  on  all  dis¬ 
tributors  to  reduce  their  costs.  But 
this  stimulant  must  be  guided.  It 
cannot  be  left  to  itself,  for  the  com¬ 
petition  in  a  reduced  economy  can 
be  as  fierce  as  in  an  expanding 
economy. 

In  order  to  obtain  maximum  re¬ 
sults  from  these  eliminations  of 


waste,  we  need  a  great  natiotial 
campaign  to  explain  to  our  con¬ 
suming  public  the  necessity  of  these 
rules.  In  this  respect,  the  program 
ol  the  Office  of  Price  .Administra¬ 
tion  will  be  of  the  greatest  useful¬ 
ness.  They  can  accomplish  more 
thati  the  individual  efforts  of  dis¬ 
tributors  in  bringing  about  this 
purpose.  Indeed,  much  ah»ng  these 
lines  has  already  been  accom¬ 
plished.  Deliveries  today  are  more 
than  one-third  less  than  they  were 
a  vear  ago.  Returned  goods  have 
alreadv  dropped  at  least  one-fourth. 
I'he  expensive  C.O.I).  transactions 


Non-Priority  Lunch  Kit 


Fabric  kit  developed  by  L. 
Bamberger  R:  Catmpany  to  fill 
the  great  need  left  when 
metal  lunch  kits  become  un¬ 
available.  Two  sizes  retailing 
at  SI. 89  (for  the  one  in  the 
picture)  and  SI.  19  for  a  verti¬ 
cal  one.  1  he  fabric  is  mois¬ 
ture  and  stain  resistant  drill, 
reinforced  at  the  seams  with 
sinudated  leather:  the  identi¬ 
fication  tag  pocket  and  fasten¬ 
ing  thong  are  real  leather. 


have  been  greatly  lessened.  The 
expense  ol  tollecting  outstanding 
bills  is  less,  and  bills  are  being  paid 
more  promptly.  All  of  this  is  to 
the  good,  and  there  is  the  |)ossi- 
bility  of  further  restilts.  The  public 
has  shown  its  willingness— indeed 
its  eagerness— to  tooperate,  when 
the  necessity  is  properly  explained. 

.Merchandise  Simplification 

A  field  that  promises  real  sav- 
itig  is  the  redtiction  of  styles,  jrat- 
terns  and  weaves.  The  mtihi- 
plicitv  of  (hoice  which  our  .Ameri¬ 
can  public  has  had,  is  a  high¬ 
ly  desirable  benefit.  But  it  is  also 
an  expensive  benefit.  In  manufac¬ 
turing,  it  leads  to  unnecessarily 
short  runs,  and  the  cost  of  shifting 
machines  to  new  patterns.  In  dis¬ 
tribution.  it  necessitates  the  carry¬ 
ing  of  large  inventories,  stune  of 
which  prove  costly.  The  saving  of 
standardizatiott,  however,  is  no  new 
thing.  It  received  a  |K)W'erftil  im¬ 
petus  under  .Mr.  Hoover,  at  the 
time  when  he  was  .Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce.  It  is  constantly  Ixu'ng 
worked  on  bv  both  manufacturei  s 
and  distributors  in  their  effort  to 
leduce  tost.  In  certain  mechanical 
fields,  standardization  has  Ixcome 
the  atxepted  (ustom.  But  this  is 
not  so  true  of  the  articles  normally 
(onsumed  by  the  jiublic.  Omipeti- 
tion  will  always  drive  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  distributors  to  seek  novelty, 
and  a  certain  element  of  our  jk)|>u- 
lation  is  always  in  search  of  some¬ 
thing  new.  Sometimes  these  novel¬ 
ties  are  incorporated  into  our  na¬ 
tional  taste:  and  other  times,  they 
flourish  onlv  for  a  season  or  two, 
and  are  then  discarded  for  some 
tievv  novelty.  T  here  is  much  gcKid 
in  this  persistent  search  for  the  new 
—for  out  of  it  have  come  a  never- 
ending  series  of  improved  and  more 
convenient  devices. 

Peoples  Wants  Differ 

How  far  then  can  we  go  in  re¬ 
ducing  styles  and  patterns  and 
weaves?  People’s  demands  vary, 
and  will  continue  to  vary. 

One  of  the  extraordinary  facts, 
familiar  to  anyone  who  has  had  a 
wide  view  of  our  distributive  sys¬ 
tem,  is  the  totally  unreasonable 
variation  in  demand  between  dif¬ 
ferent  elements  of  our  population 
and  lietween  different  areas.  In 
fact,  when  you  get  up  above  the 
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?ONDS 


SOND^  /vro  30MBS 


PISPIAY, 


RETAILERS'  WAR  CAMPAIGNS  DISPLAYS 

for  JANUARY-FEBRUARY,  1943 

.  ...  produced  in  cooperation  with  War  Savings  Staff  of  U.  S.  Treasury'  ^ 

Department,  Office  of  War  Information  and  Victory  Display  Committee 


—J""  »  X.  W#  ^ 


»"■  HAST 


c«« 


JANUARY  '43  MONTH  LONG  PROMOTION 

"Fill  those  Stamp  Books" 


FEBRUARY  ’43  MONTH  LONG  PROMOTION 

"Sponsor  a  Fighting  Ship" 


Specifications;  Each  set  includes  two  59"x42"  displays,  as  illustrated  above.  Both  displays 
screen  processed  in  several  attractive  colors  on  one  side  of  100  pt.  seasoned  cardboard. 
Reverse  side  kraft  lined.  Price,  f.o.b.  Chicago  {V43-12  Victory  Displays)  $12.40  per  2-card  set. 


PLUS  2  PHOTO-MONTAGES 


WeAPOIVK  * 

For  Vin-ORY  i&Mb 

''•O' ^ 

'/si 


(PM43-12)  Photo-Montages  in  duo-tone  photo-gelatin,  portray¬ 
ing  dramatic,  offensive  action.  Each  display  size  29'/2''x42" 
on  one  side  of  100  pt.  cardboard.  Copy  in  blue,  red  and  white. 
Copy  can  easily  be  changed  by  appliqueing  any  message 
over  copy  panels. 

Price,  f.o.b.  Chicago  (PM43-12)  $8.80  per  2-card  set. 


Bishop  Victory  Displays  and 
Photo-Montages  can  be  easily 
appliqued,  or  framed,  or  used 
with  40"  cardboard  Column 
Stands  shown  at  right.  One 
Column  Stand  holds  one  card. 

(CW-43)40" Column  Stand  with 
56"  woodstrips  (tor  standing  Victory 
Displays) . 95c  each 

(COL-43)  40"  Column  Stand  (for 
standing  Phota-Montages) .  65c  each 

PRICES 

f.o.b.  Chicago 

V43-12  Victory  Displays 
$12.40  per  2  card  set 
PM43-12  Photo- Montages 
$8.80  per  2  card  set 

Bfiecdal 

COMBINATION  PRICE 

for  ordering  both  at  same  time 
$18.80  camplete. 


40"  Column  Stand 


BUY  WAR  BONDS 
AND  STAMPS 


BISHOP  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  -  1S5  EAST  SUPERIOR  STREET  -  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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Books  for  the  Fighting  Men 


Beginning  January  5th 

and  continuing  until  March 
5th  a  national  drive  will  be 
under  way  for  the  collection  of 
books  to  l)e  sent  to  the  fighting 
forces  on  all  fronts.  In  the  retail 
held  the  campaign  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  Saul  Gohn,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  City  Stores,  Inc.,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Retailers’ 
Committee.  The  sponsors  of  the 
campaign  are  the  American  Li¬ 
brary  .\ss<x:iation,  American  Red 
Cross  and  the  U.SO.  The  drive  is 
being  undertaken  at  the  request 
of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Mr.  Cohn,  discussing  the  drive, 
points  out  that  all  books  are 
wanted  that  are  in  good  physical 
condition,  that  are  readable  and 
interesting  and  the  kind  of  IxMtks 
that  you  yourself  enjoy.  “Any 
book  you  really  want  to  keep  is 
a  good  one  to  give  away.” 

.\  conference  with  the  .\rmy 
and  Navy  indicates  that  the  men 
particularly  enjoy  reading  “best 
sellers,”  both  hction  and  non-Hc- 
tion;  books  of  action— adventure 
and  detective  stories  and  west¬ 
erns:  technical  btxiks  (published 
since  1935) ;  humorous  books 
and  pxKket-sized  reprints  of 
popular  titles.  The  libraries  in 
every  community  will  act  as  re¬ 
ceiving  and  sorting  centers.  .\s 
ways  in  which  retail  stores  can 
most  effectively  do  their  part, 
Mr.  Cohn  suggests  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

1.  Assign  a  person  or  people 
to  carry  out  each  phase  of 
the  work. 

2.  Present  animated,  dramat¬ 
ic  window  displays. 

3.  Place  collection  boxes  and 
booths  in  good,  conspicu¬ 
ous  spots  throughout  your 
store  or  office. 

4.  Tie-up  the  campaign  with 
your  newspaper  advertising 
and  mention  it  on  your 
radio  programs.  Enclose 
stuffers  with  direct  mail 
and  bills. 

5.  Use  cooperative  institu¬ 
tional  advertising. 


6.  Display  posters  in  the  store  j 
wherever  possible. 

7.  .\rrange  special  displays  in 
the  book  department.  .Also 
enclose  stuffers  in  all  Ijooks 
going  out  of  the  lending 
library,  if  any. 

8.  Present  special  events  in  the 
b<K>k  department,  such  as 
having  well-known  authors 
on  hand  to  receive  contribu¬ 
tions. 

9.  Enlist  employee  coopera¬ 
tion. 

10.  Arrange  social  events,  in¬ 
cluding  representatives  of 
local  cooperating  organiza¬ 
tions. 

11.  Transportation  assistance. 
The  campaign  is  urgently  in 
need  of  all  possible  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  transportation 
of  b<K)ks  from  private  homes 
and  collection  centers  to  the  | 
public  libraries.  VVe  would 
like  to  work  to  the  end  that  j 
the  retailers  in  each  city  will  | 
make  available  the  use  of  ! 
their  regularly  established  | 
routes  for  the  collection  of 
books  from  homes  when 
packages  are  delivered  and 
for  picking  up  larger  pools  | 
of  books  from  small  sliops,  I 
apartment  house  lobbies,  I 
etc.,  along  the  established  i 
routes  for  regular  deliveries.  . 

.Attempts  are  being  made  to 
set  up  local  Steering  Committees 
in  each  community,  made  up  of 
representatives  of  the  three  spon¬ 
soring  organizations  plus  all 
other  cooperating  groups— Wom¬ 
en’s  Groups,  Youth  Groups,  La¬ 
bor  Groups,  Industry  Groups, 
Welfare,  .Service,  Religious  and  ! 
V'eterans’  organizations.  Contact 
this  local  Steering  Committee  in 
offering  cooperation.  If  no  Steer¬ 
ing  Committee  exists,  Mr.  Cohn 
suggests  that  stores  proceed  with 
their  own  cooperation  and  con¬ 
tact  campaign  headquarters  in 
New  York,  Room  1503,  Empire 
State  Building,  for  information 
and  material. 


articles  carried  by  otir  great  variety 
store  chains,  it  is  variation  rather 
than  conformity  that  is  typical.  .Any 
two  stores  dealing  in  gocxls  at  about 
the  same  price  level,  in  the  same 
city,  and  next  door  to  each  other, 
seldom  handle  identical  goods.  .And 
this  is  not  merely  from  their  choice. 
It  is  from  their  experience  that 
they  have  learned  that  they  sell  one 
type  of  item  in  one  place  and  quite 
another  in  the  second.  There  are 
types  of  decoration:  types  of  colors: 
price  ranges  which  are  dominant 
in  one,  and  which  are  relatively  un¬ 
important  in  the  other:  different 
elements  in  our  consuming  public 
have  different  economies  and 
values,  and  will  continue  to  have 
them. 

Nothing  Simple 
in  Simplification 

There  is  no  such  thing,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  a  definite  ratio  to  which 
all  women  conform  between  the 
prices  of  their  hats,  their  dresses, 
their  shoes,  their  coats,  and  their 
other  garments.  Some  women  like 
expensive  shoes,  and  save  on  hats: 
some  like  expensive  coats,  and  save 
on  dresses,  and  vice  versa.  Men,  in 
regard  to  their  clothes,  are  less  vary¬ 
ing  than  women.  .And  yet,  they 
t(K)  have  unpredictable  likes  and 
dislikes.  I'liese  variations  are 
astonishing— not  subject  to  any 
reasonable  rule  that  I  have  ever 
been  able  to  discover— and  yet 
they  are  part  of  the  values 
which  our  civilian  public  desires. 
Fake  such  a  simple  question  as 
carpets  and  rugs:  .Some  cities  run 
to  plain  colored  carpets:  others  to 
patterned  carpets:  others  to  rugs. 
Why,  I  don’t  know:  but  so  it  is. 
No  simple  rule,  therefore,  that 
either  carpets  or  rugs  should  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  on  the  ground  that 
either  would  adequately  serve  the 
purpose  of  floor  covering,  can  be 
made. 

The  danger  is  that  someone  with¬ 
out  wide  experience  of  these  varia¬ 
tions  will  imagine  that  his  personal 
tastes  or  the  tastes  of  his  community 
are  typical.  .As  a  matter  of  fact,  al¬ 
most  from  definition,  anyone  who 
had  worked  himself  up  to  having 
sufficient  authority  to  make  the 
rules  of  simplification,  would  by 
that  very  fact  be  typical  of  only  a 
minority  of  the  buying  public. 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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MARK 


THIS  NAME! 


PROTECTO-RAY  BATHROOMS!  at  New  York’s  great  Hotel  New 
It  comes  up  in  conversations  on  Yorker.  After  being  treated,  each 
Pullmans,  airlines,  steamships  —  bathroom  is  sealed  to  keep  it  in  that 
wherever  seasoned  travelers  discuss  sanitary  state  for  your  personal  use! 
present  day  hotel  service.  You’ll  find  Yet  this  expensive  service  costs  you 

Protecto-Ray  Bathrooms  (rendered  nothing  extra.  Any  wonder  this  is 
absolutely  sanitary  by  special  port-  New  York’s  most  popular  hotel.^ 


able  ultra-violet  ray  equipment)  only 


Make  this  your  New  York  address  from  now  on ! 


Home  of  America’s  sensational  new  hotel  service 
PROTECTO-RAY  BATHROOMS 
. . .  they’re  ultra-violet  rayedl 
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A  New  Era  in  Textiles 

{Continued  from  page  l(i) 

mean  to  the  stores?  It  seems  to  me 
to  mean  several  things. 

(1)  The  importance  of  the  prop¬ 
er  training  of  the  sales  force  will 
he  greatly  increased.  More  time 
will  need  to  Ite  given  to  training 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  products 
sold  as  ct)mpared  to  training  in 
sales  paper  tvork  and  store  rou¬ 
tines.  The  consumer  is  Itecoming 
better  ediuated  as  a  buyer  and  she 
is  asking  more  (piestions  than  ever 
before.  This  is  testified  to  by  many 
stores.  The  development  of  new 
fabrics  ami  linishes  will  stimulate 
these  (piestions  and  make  more 
difficult  the  right  answers  as  to 
what  the  products  will  do  and  how 
to  treat  them. 

(2)  riie  importance  of  informa¬ 
tive  labeling  will  be  enormously 
increased— as  a  valuable  means  of 
sales  training  and  of  insuring  more 
accurate  answers  to  (|uestions  by 
sales  girls  and  thus  avoiding  possi¬ 
ble  claims. 

(S)  If  a  store  is  to  maintain 
leadership  in  its  community  in  pre¬ 
senting  to  its  customers  the  latest 
and  best  jModucts  with  full  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  service  which  those 
products  will  give,  it  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  ever  that  the  general  mer¬ 
chandise  managers  of  stores  and 
their  associates  keep  posted  on  re¬ 
search  development  and  make  sure 
that  through  the  stores’  own  re¬ 
search  department  or  testing  serv¬ 
ice  and  through  affiliation  with 
outside  research  agencies,  the  store 
executives  knew  what  is  going  on 
and  understand  the  strong  and 
weak  points  of  new  fabrics  and 
processes.  Unless  store  buyers  keep 
posted  in  this  w^ay  they  are  apt  to 
be  confused  by  a  mass  of  conflicting 
claims  of  many  kinds  and  to  make 
mistakes  that  will  not  redound  to 
the  credit  or  the  profits  of  their 
store. 

We  are  entering  a  new  era,  in 
textiles  as  in  many  other  things. 
This  era  requires  more  than  ever 
before  the  exercise  of  imagination 
and  foresight  by  executives,  the 
improved  education  of  those  who 
represent  them  before  the  con¬ 
sumer.  If  every  possible  means  to 
this  end  is  used,  we  can  approach 
the  future  with  confidence  and  un¬ 
derstanding. 


DELIVER  THE  OOODE 


Today  with  Government  regulations  curtailing  deliveries  and  with  the 
growing  scarcity  of  personnel,  retailers  are  vitally  interested  in  the 
“carry  it  home”  campaign. 

Handeloks  Fill  the  Bill 

Hondelok  Carry  Bags  fulfill  this  urgent  conservation  / 
need.  They  deliver  the  goods  with  no  drain  on  / 
vital  materials  and  manpower . . .  Handeloks  may  /  m 

be  had  in  a  variety  of  paper  grades,  colors,  sizes.  /  m 

Patented,  full-grip  handle  "locks"  bag  in  3  /  m 

seconds  flat.  Handelok  “take-with"  soles  save  /  m 

up  to  10  handling  operations.  A  wartime  not-  m 

ural.  Investigate  now.  m 

Please  write  for  details  on  sizes,  paper,  prices 
and  full  information. 


340  North  12th  Street 


Philadelphia,  Penno. 
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Discover  the  ’Teens 

(^ConliniK'd  from  S9) 

liock-ups.  I  wcnty-six  leading  siorcs 
oKkrccl  the  'Fcen  Tricks  Treasury 
(null  ilteir  store  names  imprinteti 
on  tile  Iront  ami  teen  ail  on  tlie 
back)  anil  (listril)uteil  them  in  their 
teen  ile|)artments.  Stores  sit*  !i  as 
(.imltel’s  iti  Milwaukee  and  in 
IMiiladelpItia.  Brown- I'hompson  in 
Hartloril.  O'Neil’s  in  Baltimore. 
I'he  Mav  Cannpany  in  Los  An};eles 
started  their  own  Tricks  lor  Teens 
Lluhs— all  based  fundamentally  on 
the  appeal  of  the  Tricks,  them- 
seKes.  Stores,  such  as  .N'amm’s  in 
Brooklyn,  have  started  Callini; 
Ai.i.  (iiRi.s  clubs  patterned  aloiif^ 
exactly  similar  lines  and  based  on 
our  new  tnaga/.ine  for  girls  in  which 
(bidgets  for  Girls  are  sttch  a  popu¬ 
lar  feature.  Incidentally,  it  was 
pretty  confusing  to  the  girls  who 
knew  tne  as  “Betty  (ireen”  of 
PvRKNTs’  Maoazink  at  Saks-'f-fth 
Street  to  meet  as  “Nancy  Pepper” 
of  Ai.l  Girls  at  Namm’s. 

Definitely,  I  have  become  a  Triik 
for  Teens,  myself! 

.Now,  you  may  stejj  right  ti|)  and 
ask,  “Well,  how  does  this  build  itp 
Teen  btisiness?”  It’s  hard  to  have 
hundreds  of  teen  age  girls  attend¬ 
ing  yotir  Tricks  for  Teens  tneelings 
without  boosting  your  teen  depart¬ 
ment  vohnne.  Remember,  a  teen 
fashion  show  is  a  big  |)art  of  every 
meeting  (confidentially,  it’s  the 
“raison  d’etre”) .  On  all  sides,  as 
the  show’  progresses,  you  w'ill  hear 
the  style-wise  highschoolers  ex¬ 
claiming  that  they  didn’t  know 
there  were  such  smooth  clothes  to 
l)e  found  in  the  teen  department. 
Yes.  just  as  Parknts’  Magazine  cre¬ 
ated  a  teen  age  readership  with  the 
I'ricks  for  Teens  column,  so  do 
retail  stores  create  a  teen  trade  and 
justify  a  teen  department  with  a 
Tricks  for  Teens  Glub  (or  a 
Galling  All  Ciirls  Glub,  if  you  pre- 
fer) . 

From  the  thousands  of  leiers  writ¬ 
ten  to  the  Tricks  for  Teens  column 
of  Parents’  Magazine  and  the  Gad¬ 
gets  for  Girls  column  of  Galling 
All  Girls  Magazine  comes  the  an- 
sw’er  that  I  couldn’t  put  into  words 
at  that  mail  order  catalogue  con¬ 
ference.  They  are  tmdeniable  proof 
that  teetis  are  an  all  powerful  age 
group  that  deserves  and  will  sup¬ 
port  its  own  department  in  every 
store. 


ALL  MONARCH 
SALESMEN  NOWARE 
FACTORY-TRAINED 
SERVICEMEN 


THE  correct  care  and  operation  of  the  Monarch 
'  equipment  that  you  already  have  in  your  possession 
is  vitally  important  today.  It  is  important  in  a  patri¬ 
otic  sense,  and  it  is  important  because  as  you  well 
know,  much  equipment  is  irreplaceable  for  the  dura¬ 
tion. 

Monarch  Marking  System  salesmen  have  been  given 
special  training  on  servicing  yourMonarch  price  Mark¬ 
ing  machines  to  keep  them  functioning  for  you.  Where¬ 
as  they  were  travelling  their  regular  territories  to  sell 
you  the  machines  you  needed  in  your  merchandise 
price  marking  departments,  now,  with  no  Monarch 
machines  to  sell  for  the  duration,  we  have  made  these 
salesmen  valuable  as  competent  servicemen  for  our 
customers. 


The  same  service,  and  the  same  charge  for  this  ser¬ 
vice  will  prevail  in  the  future  as  when  it  was  necessary 
for  you  to  call  a  special  service  representative  to  your 
store  to  secure  factory  service  direct  from  our  factory 
or  offices. 


We  believe  that  this  improvement  in  our  service 
will  conserve  valuable  time — will  involve  less  trouble 
for  you,  our  customers — and  will  in  most  cases  elimi¬ 
nate  the  necessity  of  shipping  machines  or  parts  to 
and  from  the  factory. 

It  is  our  earnest  desire  that  Monarch  Marking  Ma¬ 
chines  deliver  the  longest  possible  life  of  dependable, 
uninterrupted  service. 
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Effective  Direction  of  Sales  Effort  Under  War  Conditions 

(Continued  front  page  48) 


To  sum  up:  I'here  is  a  definite 
value  to  the  individual  in  having  a 
certain  amount  of  assortment. 
There  are  those  who  get  a  definite 
lift  in  morale  by  having  bright  col¬ 
ors,  and  there  are  those  who  feel 
that  the  seriousness  of  the  times 
can  best  be  expressed  by  them  in 
somber  tones.  I'here  are  those  who 
work  best  when  they  can  express 
their  individuality,  and  others  who 
w'ork  best  when  they  sink  them¬ 
selves  into  a  common  j)urpose. 
Whatever  we  do  in  the  direction 
of  reducing  assortments  must  be 
done  with  the  greatest  wisdom,  and 
with  fidl  knowledge  of  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  problem.  It  is  not 
a  reasonable  problem,  but  one  of 
human  nature.  It  can  be  done.  I'he 
dress  regulations  formulated  last 
Spring  by  the  \Var  Production 
Board  were  a  masterpiece  of  skill. 
The  things  which  our  civilians  wear 
and  use  are  closely  related  to  the 
efficiency  with  which  they  accom¬ 
plish  our  war  effort. 

What’s  a  Luxury? 

There  has  been  considerable  talk 
recently  of  placing  an  upper  price 
level  on  certain  kinds  of  goods: 
dresses,  shoes,  upholstery  and  so 


forth,  rhe  theory  of  this  is  that 
beyond  a  certain  limit,  increased 
price  represents  unnecessary  frills 
aiul  furbelows.  I  here  is  a  tlegree 
of  truth  in  this  theory;  but  again 
it  is  only  partially  true.  .\t  what 
point  tloes  economy  give  wav  to 
luxury  in  the  cost  of  sIkk's,  or  in 
the  cost  of  dresses?  The  matter  was 
raised  recently  in  regard  to  fur 
coats:  .Should  fur  coats  be  banned 
entirely?  \o  doid)t  they  are  more 
expensive  than  cloth  coats;  and  in 
many  cases,  no  warmer.  But  could 
the  makers  of  fur  coats  be  absorbeil 
into  other  industry?  I'here  is  also 
an  argument  that  fur  coats  save 
wool,  and  that  w(H)1  has  greater 
wartime  utility  than  fur.  It  is  a 
(C)m|)lex  <|uestion,  not  to  be  de¬ 
cided  in  an  olfhand  way.  The  mere 
limitation  of  income  which  we  now 
have,  is  a  powerful  force  to  keep 
people  from  wasteful  expenditures. 
Even  under  our  directed  economy 
there  is  still  room  for  individual 
expression.  It  would  seem  as  if  tlie 
presstire  of  events  will  go  far 
towards  being  a  sufficient  regulator 
of  that  particular  form  of  extrava¬ 
gance.  The  satisfactions  due  to  the 
ability  of  individuals  to  select  the 
kind  of  things  they  like,  have  great 


January  Furniture  Markets  as  Usual 


IN  spite  of  a  last-minute,  widely 
ptiblicized  request  from  the 
Office  of  Defense  'rrans|)ortation  to 
cancel  the  January  furniture  mar¬ 
kets,  they  opened  as  scheduled  in 
Chicago  and  Grand  Rapids  on  Jan¬ 
uary  4th.  The  .American  Furniture 
Market  reported  an  all-time  record 
for  opening  day  attendance,  with 
nearly  6,000  buyers  on  hand. 

The  follow'ing  statement,  made 
by  Percy  ^Vilson,  Managing  Direc¬ 
tor  of  The  Merchandise  Mart,  typi¬ 
fied  the  position  taken  by  the  ex¬ 
hibitors  in  their  decision  to  go 
ahead:  “VVe  firmly  believe  that  the 
important  part  which  the  Home- 
ftirnishings  Markets  in  The  Mer¬ 
chandise  Mart  play  in  the  economic 
distribution  of  necessary  consumer 
goods  is  essential  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  maximum  war  effort. 

“Many  manufacturers  still  have 
merchandise  for  sale  which  is  ur¬ 
gently  needed  by  stores  throughout 


the  country.  I'o  deny  these  manu¬ 
facturers  and  the  jiidilic  through 
their  retail  dealers  the  opportunity 
to  aetjuire  needed  merchandise  in 
the  most  economical  and  effective 
manner  would  prove  to  be  a  dis¬ 
ruptive  influence  ujion  the  national 
economy  and  could  residt  in  some 
impairment  to  the  war  effort. 

“A  discontinuance  of  our  mar¬ 
kets  which  are  national  in  scope 
and  include  all  types  of  homefur- 
nishings  merchandise,  in  addition 
to  furniture,  and  which  are  dissimi¬ 
lar  to  local  trade  shows,  sales  meet¬ 
ings  and  conventions  woidd  have  a 
tendency  to  increase  travel  by  sales¬ 
men  who  would  thus  be  forced  to 
cover  their  territory  more  intensive¬ 
ly  and  by  buyers  whose  urgent  neetl 
for  merchandise  would  force  them 
to  travel  extensively  seeking  the 
same  variety  of  merchandise  which 
would  be  on  display  in  one  loca¬ 
tion  during  the  market.” 


value,  and  cannot  lightly  be  pm 
aside. 

Maintenance  of  Goodwill 

Perhaps  the  most  difficidt  prob 
lem  that  faces  the  distributor  is  the 
maintenance  of  goodwill  and  his 
position  in  the  community.  Each 
one’s  individual  position  rests  on 
certain  (pialities  for  which  he  is 
known.  In  one  case,  for  low  prices; 
in  another,  for  large  assortments;  in 
another,  for  excellent  service;  in 
another  for  correctness  of  taste,  and 
so  forth. 

War  londitions  tend  to  minimi/e 
these  dilferences.  They  tend  to 
etpiali/e  prices;  to  lessen  assort 
ments;  and  to  reduce  ser\  it  es.  Ehe 
goodwill  built  up  on  an  outsttind- 
ing  performance  in  any  respeit 
tends  to  dribble  away— not  entire- 
Iv,  of  course— but  the  tendency  is 
sttong.  Atul  this  goodwill  is  an 
important  asset.  Its  disappearance, 
or  even  its  decrease,  is  an  im|)ort- 
ant  loss,  both  to  the  individual  and 
to  the  community.  The  problem 
is  how  to  maintain  it. 

Cioodwill  is  ftirther  eiulangeretl 
by  the  increasing  projiortion  of  new 
employees.  So  great  ha\e  been  the 
itiroads  of  the  demands  of  the 
armed  services  and  the  war  indus¬ 
tries,  that  replacement  of  exjieri- 
enced  personnel  bv  inexperienced 
has  grown  to  utulreamt  extremes. 
The  result  of  this  is  imperfect  work- 
manshi|),  ignorance,  misinforma¬ 
tion  and  even  carelessness,  that  re¬ 
flects  back  on  the  industry  in  the 
eyes  of  the  customer.  Ihuler  these 
circumstances,  it  is  essential  to 
spread  the  message  that  “we  are 
doing  our  best  under  difficult  coti- 
ditions.”  I  think  it  is  best  todav 
to  announce  our  shortcomings,  and 
trust  to  the  public  to  understand. 
The  public  is  enormously  forgiv¬ 
ing  and  patient,  if  they  can  be  per¬ 
suaded  that  it  can’t  be  helped. 
What  the  public  will  never  forgive 
is  the  “be  damned”  attitude. 

Certainlv  the  conservation  of  as 
much  goodwill  as  possible  deserves 
a  primary  position  in  the  direction 
of  sales  effort.  Perhaps  this  may  be 
considered  as  dodging  the  (|uestion, 
and  it  mav  be  thought  that  some 
neat  fortnula  should  be  jiroduced. 
If  there  is  such  a  neat  formula,  it 
would  be  nice  to  hear  of  it.  But 
I  think  only  ingenuity  can  come  to 
the  rescue. 
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The  ^ei  of  all 
America  are  upon 
the  VniletJ  Stales 
Treasary  Roll  of 
Honor  appearing 
in  lie  ’’Payroll 
Savings  News.  ’’ 
For  copy  write 
War  Saving  Staff, 
Treasury  Uepart- 
ment,  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.  C. 


AS  of  today,  more  than  20,000  firms  of 
all  sizes  have  reached  the  “Honor 
Roll”  goal  of  at  least  10%  of  the  gross 
payroll  in  War  Bonds.  This  is  a  glorious 
testimony  to  the  voluntary  American  way 
of  facing  emergencies. 


^  HOW  TO 

“TOP  THAT  10%  BY  NEW  YEAR’S" 


"TOP  THAT  10% 
BY  NEW  YEAR’S" 


P  War  Savings  Bonds 

This  space  is  a  Contribution  to  America’s  All-Out  War  Effort  by  THE  BULLETIN 


But  there  is  still  more  to  be  done.  By 
January  1st,  1943,  the  Treasury  hopes  to 
raise  participation  from  the  present  total 
of  around  20,000,000  employees  investing 
an  average  of  8%  of  earnings  to  over 
30,000,000  investing  an  average  of  at  least 
10%  of  earnings  in  War  Bonds. 


You  are  urged  to  set  your  own  sights 
accordingly  and  to  do  all  in  your  power  to 
start  the  new  year  on  the  Roll  of  Honor,  to 
give  War  Bonds  for  bonuses,  and  to  pur¬ 
chase  up  to  the  limit,  both  personally  and 
as  a  company,  of  Series  F  and  G  Bonds. 
(Remember  that  the  new  limitation  of  pur¬ 
chases  of  F  and  G  Bonds  in  any  one  calen¬ 
dar  year  has  been  increased  from  $50,000 
to  $100,000.) 


TIME  IS  SHORT.  Our  country  is  counting 
on  you  to — 


Out  oF  the  1  3  labor-manasement  conferences  sponsored  by 
the  National  Committee  For  Payroll  Savinss  and  conducted 
by  the  Treasury  Department  throushout  the  Nation  has 
come  this  Formula  For  reachins  the  10%  of  sross  payroll  War 
Bond  objective: 


la  Decide  to  got  10%, 

It  has  been  the  Treasury  experience  wherever  manase- 
ment  and  labor  have  gotten  tosether  and  decided  the 
job  could  be  done,  the  job  was  done. 

Sa  Get  o  committee  of  labor  and  management  to  work  out 
details  for  solicitation. 

a.  They,  in  turn,  will  appoint  captain-leaders  or  chair¬ 
men  who  will  be  responsible  For  actual  solicitation  of 
no  more  than  10  workers. 

b.  A  card  should  be  prepared  For  each  and  every  worker 
with  his  name  on  it. 

c.  An  estimate  should  be  made  oF  the  possible  amount 
each  worker  can  set  aside  so  that  an  "over-all" 
oF  10%  is  achieved.  Some  may  not  be  able  to  set 
aside  10%,  others  can  save  more. 

3a  Set  aside  a  date  to  start  the  drive. 

4a  There  should  be  little  or  no  time  between  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  drive  and  the  drive  itself. 

The  drive  should  last  not  over  1  week. 

5a  The  opening  of  the  drive  may  be  throush  a  talk,  a  rally, 
or  just  a  plain  announcement  in  each  department. 

6a  Schedule  competition  between  departments;  show 
prosress  charts  daily. 

7a  Set  as  a  soal  the  Treasury  flas  with  a  “T." 


Wherever  records  are 
kept  or  money  is  handled, 
there  is  need  for  some 
product  of 
The  National  Cash 
Register  Company 


DAYTON,  OHIO 


We  proudly  fly  the  Army-Navy  "E"  with  star 
for  "unceasing  excellence"  in  the  production 
of  precision  instruments  and  other  war  materiel. 


Sales,  service,  repairs  cmd  supplies,  and  a  limited  number  of  new  and  a  large  stock 
of  used  Nathnds  are  ava^cdde  at  our  344  offices  in  United  States  and  Canada 


